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MUSIC BOXES. 


CLOSING OUT SALE AT 
HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 


This being our last sale in this city for some years, 
we desire to sell out the entire stock before closing our 
Salesrooms for the season. To this end we quote the 
lowest possible prices, with only small,advance over 
cost of manufacturing, to cover expenses, 

Only finest quality, High Class Music Boxes, speci- 
ally made for our retail trade, including many new 
styles, with latest improvements, and of the greatest 
durabiltty ; far superior to the ordinary Music Boxes 

enerally sold in this country, The tone of these 
xes is ve wertul and at the same time remarka- 
bly sweet. Musical Boxes with Bells, Drums, Castag- 
nets, Celestial Voices, Harp Zitlrer, Piccolo, Tremolo, 
Mandoline, Forte-Piano. and Sublime-Harmonie, &c., 
with two and three main springs, running twice and 
three times the length of ordinary Music Boxes by one 
winding. 

stock of small Music Boxes; also, Albums, 

Cigar Parlors, Decanters, &c., with concealed music, 
IMMENSE DISPLAY. NEWEST SELECTIONS. 


No home should be without one of these beautful 
Instruments. 

This is an opportunity seldom offered, Price-list on 
application. 


C. GAUTSCHI & CO. 
se CROIX, SWITZERLAND, 


SALESROOMS 


1018 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1883. 


““The most justly successful effort of modern peri- 
odical literature.’’—Belfast (Ireland) News. 


THE MIDWINTER 


(February) 


CENTURY. 


_ Notable among the contents of this specially attrac- 
tive number are the opening chapters of 


A WOMAN’S REASON, 
A New Novel by W. D. Howells, 


an international story dealing with the problem of self- 
help among women, The illustrated features of the 
issue include a descriptive paper on 


“AMERICAN ETCHERS,” 


by Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER, with reproductions of the 
work of leading American etchers (sixteen pictures); 
«Artists’ Models in. New York,”’ illustrated by Blum, 
Burns, Inness, Jr., and others ; a biographical paper on 
Freperick Locker, illustrated after drawings by Du 
Maurier, Millais, Kate Greenaway, and others; “My 
Adventures in Zufi,’’ by Franx H. Cusu1nc; an histo- 
rical paper by GeorGe W. Caste, on “The Creoles in 
the American Revolution,” illustrated by Pennell; a 
biographical sketch of 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 

by S. S, Conant, with frontispiece portrait engraved 
by Cole; and acontinuation of the love-story of mining 
life, “The Led-Horse Claim,” by Mrs. Mary Hatiock 
Foots. The unillustrated features of the number in™ 
clude a powerful essay on “The Jewish Problem,”’ by 
Miss Emma Lazarus; a humorous story, “The Spec_ 
tral Mortgage,’”’ by Fran« R. Stocxton; “Features 
of the New North-West,” by E. V. SMALLEY, etc., etc. ; 
poems by SrgepMAN, STODDARD. Joaquin MIL Er, 
and others; and Departments of great interest. Bric- 
a-brac contains a capital parody on Swinburne, by 
He en Gray Cons. 

Price, 35 cents ; $4.00 a year, 

$3.00 will pay for a nine-months’ subscription, 
beginning with this number, and including all 
of W. D. Howells’s novel. For $1.00 we send 
the three back numbers already issued in this 
volume, containing first chapters of «The Led- 
Horse Claim” and that remarkable series of 
papers “The Christian League of Connecti- 
cut,” complete. 


All dealers sell numbers and take subscrip- 
tions, or remittances may be made direct to 


THE CENTURY CO. New-York. 


THE LAMBS. 


A_ Buriesque Tracepy: A Satire on WALL 

Srreet, By Rosert Grant. Illustrated. gr. 

‘‘ For all who dabble in stocks this rhyming tragedy 
will bea useful investment, The advice it gives is 
cheap at thrice the money, if taken.” — The Knicker- 
bocker. 








THIRD EDITION OF 


SHORT SAYINGS of GREAT MEN, 


With HistoricaL anp Expranatory Notss. By 
Samuge.t ARTHUR Bent, A. M. 3 
* The work is one of astonishing research. It is a 
most fascinating contribution.”’—Aila, Press. 
«Curious, instructive, and scholarly.”—Cincinnati 
Commercial. 
‘Tt is an exeeedingly interesting volume, and fills a 
long-existing gap in our literature.””"— Hom. S. A. 
Gren, Mayor of Boston. 


An Index to Periodical Literature 


By W.F. Poors, LL.D., Librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library. Third Edition brought down to 
sat op With the assistance of Wri1am I, 

LETCHER. 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, $15.00; sheep, 
$17.00; half-morocco, $18.00, 





‘* Indispensable to every literary man in England 
or America.. . . In magnitude and thoroughness the 
work surpasses anything that has been heretofore at- 
tempted in this field.”—New Vork Times 

“The freshest and brightest thought of the past 
fifty years has been chrystallized in articles contrib- 
uted to the current magazines and reviews, and many 
of these have been by the best writers of Europe and 
America, By the help of this Index the student can 
turn to all the authorities on any given subject, and 
collate their opinions.”— American Bookseller. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





——- 


PRICE, 6 CENTS. 











February Atlantic 


Now ready everywhere, contains 


MICHAEL ANGELO: A DRAMA 
By H. W. LONGFELLOw. 
‘As vigorous and beautiful as anything he ever wrote.” 
THE ANCESTRAL FOOTSTEP 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The closing instalment of this Outline of a Romance, 
which shows the wonderful power of HawTHORNE’s im- 
agination and the unsurpassed felicity of his style. 


STAGE ROSALINDS 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


THE STORY OF JOSEPH LE- 
SURQUES, 

An exceedingly interesting story of mistaken identity- 
SOME TRUTHS ABOUT THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 
By Henry L. NELSON. 
PUGET SOUND. 

By H. H. 


With other Zssays, Poems, Contributors’ 
Club, and Book Reviews. 





25 Cents a number ; $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’ 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


RIVERSIDE EDITION. 

An entirely new and very desirable edition from new 
electrotype plates, with Introductory Notes by 
Georce P. Larurop, author of “A Study of Haw- 
thorne,” an original full-page Etching and a new 
vignette Woodcut, in each volume. The final vol- 
ume will contain, in place of an etching, a new Steel 
Portrait. In 12 volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top. $2.00 


a volume, 
NOW READY: 
Vol. I. Twicr-ToLD TALEs. 
II. MossEs FROM AN OLD MANSE. 


THE POET AT THE BREAK- 
FAST TABLE. 


By Ottver Wenpett Hotmes. Carefully revised, 
and containing a new Preface. Uniform with “‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.” Crown 8vo, gilt 
top. $2.00. 





TALKS ON ART. Second Series. 


By Witt1am M. Hunt. 8vo. $1.00. 

Miss H. M. Knowlton, who collected the previous vol- 
ume of Mr. Hunt’s ‘‘ Talks on Art,” has gathered an- 
other similar book of Mr. Hunt’s original epigrammatic 
utterances, It is a snpplement to the first k, which 
the Pall Mall Gazette pronounced “singularly racy and 
suggestive.” 


FRANCIS BACON’S PROMUS OF 
FORMULARIES AND 
ELEGANCIES. 


(Being Private Notes in MS, circa 1594, hitherto un- 
published.) Illustrated by Passages from Shake- 
speare. By Mrs. Henry Potr. With a Preface by 
Rev, Epwin A, Assotr, DD. 1 vol. 8vo. $5.00. 
A work which will have peculiar interest for all ad- 

mirers of Bacon and of Shakespeare, and for all who 

have read the argument to prove that Bacon wrote the 
plays which bear Shakespeare’s name. 








*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
Modern and Ancient, Standard, 
BO O K 9 Scientific, Rare, Curious, Fine 


Arts, Mechanics, Etc. American and Foreign. 
and Desstosive Catalogue sent to any ad- 
N & BROT ‘ashington 








Priced 
dress by LEO: HER, 78 East W: 
Square, New York City, 





, : 
THE ()LD Boox-Buyer’s (juIDE. 
Journal devoted to old books, First number, Janu- 
ary, 1883. Contains original and selected matter; 

also catalogue of old and rare books for sale by us, in 
every branch of literature. Subscriptions, jor per 


annum, Sample copy free. Address, RDAN 
BROS., 127 S. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEVYTYPE CO. 
Photo-Engravers 
and Designers. 


ARTISTIC AND ACCURATE ENGRAVING‘ 
MADE FROM MODELS, SKETCHES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINCS, etc. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 


LEVYTYPE CO. 


6a2 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons, 


STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK 
MAKERS, PRINTERS, 


509 Chestnut Street, Phila. 








Grinding Spectacle Lenses by Dioptrical 
System and M<strical Measures 
a Specialty. 
Inch System used if d<sired. 


Correspondence cordia'!y } 
physicians. Ali quarks care 


vited, particularly from 


; ’ : 
Tilly lespuuded to. 


IVAN FOX, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1632 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 








21 & 23 South Sixth St.,& S. E. Cor. of Dela- 
ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country- 
Seat. Over 1500 acres under cultivation, wing 
Landreth’s Garden Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Regis 
ter and Almanac for 1882, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German, 
free to all applicants. 





ASHLAND Park TROTTING StuD 
Neer Lexington, Kentucky. 


B. J. TRACEY, Proprietor. 
This is strictly a breeding farm, for though training 
is done, it is only for the stock belonging to the place, 
or those purchased from the proprietor. For eatieguas 


or other parti % s 
B. J. TRACEY, Lexington, Ky. 





4MES P. WOOD & CO, 
— HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


‘cod’ s American Kitc 





39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 
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A MOST APPROPRIATE 


GIFT! 


A MUSICAL 
TRIUMPH. 


Stoddart’s Concordette, 


SIMPLE IN CONSRUCTION, 
WONDERFUL IN EFFECTS. 


A MARVELLOUS 
INVENTION. 





HIGH IN MERIT. 
LOW IN PRICE, 
UNIQUE IN DESIGN, 


Price, $7.00. 


In Black Walnut and Gilt. 


IN POWER SURPRISING, 
IN SWEETNESS ASTONISHING. 


THE IDEAL TOME INSTRUMENT, 


You can Dance to its Music. Its Songs har- 


monize perfectly with the [fuman Voice. It 
can be used in the Lodge Room in place of an 


Organ. It can be used in the Sunday School 


with Sacred Music. 


A CHILD CAN PLAY IT. 


List of Music and Circular sent on 
Application. 


J. M. STODDART & CO,, 
1018 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


_ MARSHALL & CO. 
545 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, 
(E1GHTH BeLow Green.) 


CALL AND HEAR IT. 


THE AMERICAN, 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 20220 CHESTNUT ST. 


lncorporatea 1336. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. Surrius, $827,32° 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1¥40.) 
President, | womas Ripeway. 
Vice-f'r esident, Joun B, Garnett. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. 
Actuary, Wituiam P. Houston. 





VALUABLE MICROSCOPE FOR SALE 


A Zentmaver, Army-Hospital, Monocular stanc 
having 3 eye-pieces, and 5 objectives, to wit: 1-5 inch 
Tolles (superior), 1% inch, 8-10 inch and 4-10 in h 
Zentmayer, 1-15 inch Nachet. along with the above 
are the following accessories, paraboloid, camera-luci- 
da, eye-piece and stage Micrometres, polariscope, scle- 
nue and selenite stage, achromatic oblique prism, bulls- 
eye condenser, sub-stage ring, Maltwood finder, siphon 
slide, blue glass, g8 entomological specimens. The 
instr ument is 18 inches high and is enclosed in a hand- 
some walnut case, along with the accessories and 
specimens. It is sufficiently powerful aud well provi 
ded to accomplish any scientific work to which a mi- 
croscope can be applied, For further information ap- 


ply at 
924 S. THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia, 





To Advertisers: 





Jupicious ADVERTISING Pays. 


THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY 
OFFERS HIS SERVICES ASA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Business men will save TIME and MONEY by en- 
trusting their advertising to a reliable and experienced 


agent. Address, 


H. W. CROTZER, 
P.O Rox 2:45 PHILADELPHIA. 






a 

‘ 
RGANS 
w are well made, 
with good tone 
a and good taste. 

lilustrated Catalogues cent free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
~~ Tre ™ 


DECKE 


BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS, 


VERY BEST PIANOS. 
LOW PRICES. TERMS EASY, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Gossamer Waterproof Garments, Heavy 
Clothing, Hose, Belting, Steam 
Packing etc. 

Wholesale and Retail. 


R. LEVICR’S SON & CoO., 
Agency Nat. RubberCo. 724 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Established October, 1880.—Independent Weekly Journal of Original Contents, in Politics 
Literature, Science, Art, Finance. 





Orrick, 1018 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Address by mail, 


P. O. Box 1690, 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY, LIMITED, PROPRIETORS. 


Pror. R. E. THompson, Editor, 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





From Tue ConGREGATIONALIST, Boston: 

** We consider it a public service to call attention 
to the general excellence of the Philadelphia Ameri- 
CAN, which in its short career has taken the front rank 
in literature and politics, It is conducted with great 
v gor and candor, and is thoroughly wide awake It 
is about to print a series of articles on certain American 
authors, giving such details as are suitable,” 


From the Woodstown, N. J., ReGister : 

‘Tug AMERICAN, a weekly critical review stand- 
ing in the‘first rank of newspapers, gives us intelligent 
comment on politics and news of the week, editorials 
on all live topics; essays, also, from the best writers, 
careful and scholarly book reviews; and now a valu- 
able and original department appears under the head 
of Science, edited by Prof. Heilprin. Accompanying 
the editor’s weekly notes is a carefully prepared report 
of pruceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natur- 
al Sciences. The Professor’s department alone—the 
like of which has never before been attempted by any 
Philadelphia journal—is worth the fuli subscription 
price of LHe AMERICAN.”’ 


From the CuristT1AN STANDARD, Cincinnati : 

“Is admirably edited, and is especially valuable 
as throwing its weight in the scale of enlightened faith 
against prevailing unbelief. ‘To all who desire to 
fairly posted on the world’s great movements and the 
leading questions of the day, it is as able and trust- 
worthy a journal as we know of.”’ 


From the Cot_eGe Journac, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon: 
“Among our most valuable exchanges is THe 
AMERICAN, * * * # 


From the Farmers’ Frienp, Mechanicsburg, Pa.: 
‘The following timely article from the Philadel- 

phia AMERICAN, one of the ablest and most indepen- 

dent papers in the United States, we commend [etc.]”’ 


From the Daity Timss, Chattanooga, Tennessee : 

“Tue American, the great Republican weekly 
of Philadelphia. * * * The best written and most 
courageous and judicial Republican paper in the 
Union.”’ 

From the CatHo.ic Sranparp, Philadelphia : 

“ Both Sroppart’s Revirw and THE AMERICAN 
have been so singularly free from the bigotry and nar- 
row mindedness that usually characterizes our more 
pretentious journalism, that we take pleasure [etc.]’’ 


From Tue Press, Philadelphia : 


“It is an able and interesting journal of the high- 
est literary character.’” 


From the Nortu American, (daily,) Philadelphia : 


‘* The journal, true to its name, is the advocate of 
sound American principles.”” 


From the Mercer Repusiican, Penna, : 

‘*Tue AMERICAN is a large sixteen page journal, 
broad columns, and very ably edited. It is full of good 
reading matter, containing ail the current, political and 
literary news ot the day, both of this country and 
Europe.” 

From the Wekrkty Times, Coatesville, Pa. : 

‘We find it a model of its kind. It is thoroughy 
American in its tone, and in politics it is ny ener me 
urging the claims of men whom it considers deserving 
the confidence of the people,” 


From the Repusiican, Chester, Pa. ; 

“Tue AMERICAN is gradually and steadily in- 
creasing its strength as a representative of the best lit- 
erary life of the period,” 


From the Knox Stupent, Galesburg, Ill. : 

“THe AMERICAN is the best paper of its 
kind for students, It gives impartial opinions about 
current events; contains the t reviews of new 
books ; the literary and art notes are always fresh,”’ 





Howarp M. Jenkins, Treasurer and Managing Editor, 


From the Epucai10onaL Review, Fulton, Mo, : 

“Tur AMERICAN is a weekly journal of the high. 
est type. It gives to its readers each week, all that is 
interesting in Politics, Literature, Art, Science and 
Finance, Its editorials are marked by candor, breadth 
of view, and a clear insight into the workings of our 
national mach nery.”’ 


From the NAsHVILLeE Banner, ‘Jennessee: 

‘*We have taken occasion heretofore to commend 
Tue AMERICAN as a conservative and very entertaining 
journal, and now emphasize that commendation,” 


From the Puanixvi_LLe Messencer, Penna, ;: 

“ Although England has many papers published 
upon the same plane of excellence that THe AMERICAN 
aims for, while America has but few, it is no mean 
commendation for Philadelphia and her surroundings 
to be able to say that so wholesome a venture is receiv. 
ing the libe:ai support necessary, and th..t it so richly 
deserves.”’ 





OPINIONS OF READERS F THE AMERICAN, 





From Dr. W. tl. Rurrner, Lesiegion, Va , ex-Super- 
intendent of Virginia Public Schools : 
** Allow me to express my approval of the ceur- 
teous, enlightened and | oma manner in which THe 
AMERICAN is conducted,”’ 


From Rev. Brooke Herrorp, Chicago: 

“Tl have been interested in THe AMERICAN, and 
it seems to me to try to be fair and just—a mighty great 
thing here.’’ 


From a Supscriser, in Washington County, New 
York : 


“THe AMERICAN merits the highest praise and 
the heartiest support. It easily leads the newspaper 
press of the country, and | hope it will be amply sus- 
tained. Each number has been worthy of the com- 
mendation of good citizens everywhere.’ 


From Hon. T. B. Srockwett, Providence, R. |, 
Commissioner of Pubiic Schools, 

«From the rong | 4 review I have been able to give 
to Tue American, | have formed a very high opinion 
of its ao: and I have commended it to several of 
my friends for examination.”” 

From a Puysician, Chicago, a Subscriber: 

‘*I write to commend your exce'lent periodical. 
Its tone is so calm and judicial, and is pervaded by so 
fod a spirit, and such candor as greatly to please me, 

wish to be considered a subscriber as long as it is so 
well conducted.”’ 


From R, Woorwortn, Librarian Court of Appeals, 

Syracuse, N. Y,: 

“TI have been greatly interested in its perusal, | 

consider it, all in all, the best and most instructive, 
prudent and feariess political paper published.”’ 


From Epwarp Atkinson, President First National 
Bank, Newtown, Pa.: 
“* * * THe AmeERICAN should be read by 
every member of Congress.” 


From a Journauist, Leavenworth, Kansas ; 

“* Your columns I read each week, and in my judg- 
ment they contain as fair and candid comment on cur- 
rent events as is possible.” 

From Tue Linrarian or Dartmoutn Cotcece, 
N.H.: 

‘“‘This Library has been a subscriber to THe 
AMERICAN for nearly a year, and it is now and has 
been, ever since it was added to our list, one of the 
favorite papers among our students,” 


From Pau H. Hayne, Augusta, Georgia: 


** Your political articles, even in the midst of a dis- 
puted and acrimonious election, are temperate, philo- 
sophica! and liberal,”’ 


From Henry C., Lea, Philadelphia, 


*‘T like THe American; I believe it has a good 
field for work before it.”’ 


THE AMERICAN has 16 pages, handsomely printed on toned paper. Subscription, 


$3.00 per annum; $1.50 per six months, 


Specimen copies sent. 


All communications should be addressed to 


THE AMERICAN, 


OFFICE: 1018 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Post OFFICE Box 1690, 
+ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN. 


Among the contributors to recent issues of Tux AMERICAN have been the following : 


Grorce W. Aten, Philadelphia; Rasmus B. Anperson, University of Wisconsin; Noan Brooks 
New York; THeopore Cuiip, Paris; CHARLes Hewer CLArk, Philadelphia; Hucu A. CLrarxe Phila- 
delphia; ‘I. Francis Gorpon, West Chester, Pa.; Dr. Henry HarrsHorne, Philadelphia; Wituiam H. 
Hayne, Augusta, Georgia; ANGELO Herprin, Academy of Natural Sciences; THomas A, JANVIER; 


Monterey, Mexico; Howarp M. Jenkins, Philadelphia; D, O. Ketiocc, Vineland, N. J.; 
New York; Jonn Leyi_anp, London; Cuarces Morris, Philadelphia ; Joun Murvocn, Glasgow, 


Lewin, 


Scotland; C. Stuart Patrerson, Philadelphia; Mrs. M 


EGINALD 


C, Pyce Wilmington, Delaware; ExizanetH 


Rowins, Philadelphia; Josepn G. RosenGart«n. Philadelphia; Montcomery SCHUYLER, New York; 





Isaac SuHarpress, Haverford College, Pa. ; eon A. Stern, Philadelphia; Rosert Exrtis THompson, 


University of Penna.; J, Wits Westiaxg, 


» Pa.; Francis H, Wittiams, Philadelphia, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

“T°HE Civil Service Reform Association, in their congratulatory cir- 

cular on the passage of the PENDLETON Bill, very properly call 
attention to the fact that the measure constitutes merely the initial step 
in the reform. It puts outside of politics only a small number of those 
offices whose use for political purposes has wrought mischief. It takes 
in only those offices and departments in which large bodies of employes 
are found. But these large bodies constitute but a part of the whole 
army of the civil service; and the reformers, of course, will not be con- 
tent until all the rest which are worth anything are included. This 
will be by no means an easy problem. How are postmasterships which 
are worth from fifty to two hundred dollars a year to be filled by com- 
petitive examination? Permanence in tenure would reach the whole 
civil service ; competitive examination includes, of necessity, only a part 
of it. A serious departure from the original plan of the bill is noticed 
inthe circular, in the distribution of offices among the states and territo- 
ries. A still more serious change has been brought to light since the 
exact text of thc new law has been given to the public. Neither the re- 
ports of the debates in the Senate nor the text of the bill as telegraphed 
after its passage, notified us that the clause providing that higher offices 
should be filled by promotion from the lower had been struck out, and 
that with Mr. PENDLETON’s consent. Mr. Brown objected to this 
clause, on the ground that higher places as well as lower should be filled 
by a competition to which outsiders should be admitted. But in 
striking out the clause, a change much greater than this is effected. As 
the bill stands, it leaves the filling of the higher offices to the discretion of 
the head of the department, and confines competition to clerkships of 
the lower grade. If it was not the intention of Congress to leave the 
matter in this condition, no time should be lost in passing an amend- 
ing act. 





THE House changed its mind as to the “‘ Free Ships’’ and ‘ Free 
Materials ’’ clauses of the Shipping Bill, and struck them out the next 
day after it had inserted them. This we think eminently proper. Let 
us try one thing ata time. The bill, as it passed the House, embodies 
a distinct and well cogitated plan for the revival of our mercantile 
marine. It offers inducements to build American ships, and effects a 
removal of ruinous burdens from our shipping, which promise to restore 
our country to the preéminence she enjoyed before Mr. JEFrrERsON 
Davis, as Chairman of the Senate’s Committee of Commerce, put his 
veto on the subsidy system, at the moment when it was in full vigor with 
our chief rivals. As we have said already, we do not like the shape in 
which the subsidy is given. We should have preferred the frankness of 
the recent French law, which fixes the premium simply with reference 
to the tonnage of the vessels built in France. But the bill as it stands 
is good, and it obviates the necessity of throwing Open our registration 
to vessels of foreign build. Americans who want such vessels can buy 
and use them under existing laws. Our real problem is the revival of 
that craft of ship-building, upon whose expertness we should be obliged 
to depend for the defence of the country in case of a war. 

But while we are likely to have a mercantile marine at no distant 
date, the prospect of having a navy to defend it is somewhat remote. 
The appropriations for the department have been cut down to eight 
millions of dollars, and of this only a very small portion is available for 
completing upfinished ships and undertaking new ones. And the Sec- 
retary interprets the amount of this appropriation to mean that all but 
four of the navy yards must be closed,—the four being the two on the 
Potomac and one North and one South of that river. 





Tue fourth revision of the Tariff has been begun by the Senate, which 
isstoiling through the schedules, reviewing the work of its own commit- 
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tee. The fifth will commence in the House at an early date, and the 
sixth may be expected in a committee of conference. 

The Senate shows a disposition to recede from the reductions made 
by its Committee. This is attributed offensively to ‘‘ a lobby of man- 
ufacturers ;’’ but we see no propriety in the use of such a term. Mr. 
Eaton and his friends were not called a lobby, although they were 
equally zealous in behalf of the Civil Service Reform bill; and we take 
it that the manufacturers are quite justifiable in giving Senators their 
reasons for believing that the proposed reductions would be unfavorable 
to the prosperity of our manufactures. But we wish to emphasize one 
point: The recommendations of the Commission excited no general 
protest and caused no assembling of manufacturers in Washington. The 
changes made in the Commission’s Report by the House Committee of 
Ways and Means were not concessions to any general demand from the 
manufacturers. And if the Senate’s Committee had reported a Tariff 
conforming in the main points to that report, there would have been no 
such pressure on the Senators. 


THE agitation for the repeal of the reciprocity treaty with Hawaii 
keeps pace with the pressure for a reciprocity treaty with Mexico, the 
sugar duties in each case being those chiefly concerned. The true 
motive for asking a repeal of the Hawaian treaty is found in the disap- 
pointment of the people of the Pacific States. They expected to get 
cheap sugar, but the whole trade fell into the hands of a monopolist, 
who uses the treaty merely to fill his own pockets. Wedo not see that 
this is a sufficient reason for repeal. For reasons political rather than 
commercial the country made an arrangement which should prove a 
great advantage to the people of our Pacific Coast. Are they so poor 
in wit and enterprise as to permit one capitalist to rob them of the 
benefits which should have resulted from the treaty? And is the fact 
that a monopolist has prevented the cheapening of sugar a good reason 
for terminating an arrangement which has powerful political arguments 
in favor of its continuance? 

A point against all reciprocity treaties is made by a sugar importing 
firm in New York. By far the greater part of the sugar we use is im- 
ported from the possessions of countries with whom we have commercial 
treaties containing a “‘ most favored nation’’ clause. It is claimed that 
the treaty negotiated with Hawaii in 1875 entitles the products of each 
of these countries, and of their colonies, to come in duty-free. In the 
case of Denmark, the treaty says that ‘‘ no higher duties shall be imposed 

. than are or shall be payable on the like articles being the 
produce or manufacture of any other foreign country.’’ Judge WALLACE, 
of the United States Circuit Court, decides against the claim, on the 
ground that the treaty is observed so long as we do not treat Denmark 
differently from other countries generally. But this is not the language 
of this and forty similar treaties, to whose existence the judge referred. 
The treaty says ‘‘ any other foreign country,”’ not “‘ other foreign coun- 
tries.’’ And, in international practice, this clause actually is interpreted 
as modifying rates of duty in favor of every country which has put its 
relations on the ‘‘most favored nation”’ basis, as soon as concessions 
are made to one of them. Thus, English goods now go into France 
on the basis of the French treaty with Belgium, and do not pay the 
higher duties specified in the general French Tariff. Judge WaLLacr 
seemed to feel that there were better grounds for his decision outside 
the letter of the treaty than in it, for he remarked that the proposition 
of the plaintiff is ‘‘ too startling to be entertained.”’ 

If it were possible to restrict the operation of the clause to raw 
sugars, there would be less reason to lament its operation. We observe 
that several Protectionist papers, as the Boston Journa/ and the Boston 
Advertiser, favor the entire removal of the duties from raw sugar. The 
latter also suggests that. lumber as well as sugar should be put on the 
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free list. So far from needing to extend the lumbering business by dis- 
criminating duties, we should husband the diminished supply of Ameri- 
can timber as much as possible, and look to our neighbors for assistance 
in doing so. 





As there is a House Committee which has little else to do than pre- 
pare a River and Harbor Appropriation bill, and as this Committee has 
convinced itself that the preparation of such bills is a work of the high- 
est merit, we are to have another measure of this kind prepared and re- 
ported at the present session. But the prospect that it may pass is by 
no means lively, and there is little fear that it may be carried over a 
presidential veto. The present danger is that the absurd proposal from 
the Committee of Pensions, to put the ‘‘ veterans ’’ of the Mexican war 
and of various Indian wars on the pension list, may be passed. The 
House actually has fixed a day for its discussion, by a two-thirds vote ; 
and the sponsors of this measure are confident of its passage. 

The bill does not propose to provide merely for the disabled by 
wounds and similar events of the war, but for every man who served in 
that shameful war of spoliation, from JEFFERSON Davis up. Many of 
these pensioners are men in full vigor of health and in the prime of 
life. Some are millionaires ; numbers of them are prosperous business 
men; much greater numbers afterwards did their utmost to destroy the 
Union of the States. Should such a measure pass, it will excite a pro- 
test as real and deep, if not so noisy, as that which greeted the River 
and Harbor bill. 





Tue House bill for the distribution of ten millions among the States 
for educational purposes comes up to-day, and perhaps it will have 
passed before this reaches our readers. No Republic can afford the con- 
tinuance of general illiteracy among its people. France is making 
gigantic efforts for the education of the people. Great sums have been 
voted from the national treasury, and the outlay of sums nearly as great 
required of the Communes. When the Conservatives protested against 
such expenditures, at a time when the state of the treasury forbade the 
continuance of the public works, they were met with the reply that 
France could wait for railroads even, but not for schools. Nothing 
need wait in America, because we see fit to spend ten millions or twenty 
millions in fitting the citizen for the exercise of his sovereignty. 





THE problem imposed upon the National Republican Committee by 
the last National Convention, and referred by them to a sub-committee 
of five, is one which greatly concerns the welfare of the party. In the 
first decades of the Republic candidates for the Presidency were chosen 
generally by the congressional caucuses. This had the advantage of 
leaving the choice of the candidate to the representatives of those 
States and districts which might be expected to help in electing him. 
Since National Conventions became the fashion, districts and States 
which are committed hopelessly to the other party are given an equal 
voice in the nomination. Under our present political system, the party 
in power suffers the most from this arrangement. In the States in 
which it is the minority, the party falls naturally into the hands of those 
who fill national offices within these States, and is run for their benefit 
and that of their superiors in office. It is not possible, perhaps, to 
deprive such States of representation, but it is possible to readjust rep- 
resentation so as to give the other States something nearer a prepon- 
derance. Of the three plans proposed in the sub-committee, that of 
Mr. JoHN M. Forses, of Boston, alone contemplated this. Instead of 
giving each State twice as many delegates as it has Congressmen, he 
proposed to give each as many as it has, and to add as many as it has 
Republican representatives. Two of this number he would leave to 
the selection of the State Convention. Congressional districts which 
have chosen a Republican to the House he would allow to send two 
delegates; others one. 

But when the sub-committee reported this, with two others, to the 
National Committee, this principle failed to secure their approval. The 
plan they adopted simply bases representation in the Convention on 
representation in Congress, and thus leaves the Republican nomination 
to depend more or less on the control of ‘‘ pocket boroughs”’ in the 
South. 

The Committee evidently is anxious to heal the wounds of recent 
warfare, and voted to address the call for the Convention of 1884 to 





all who assent to the general principles of the Republican party, with- 
out reference to their record as rebels against local or State nominations, 
provided they are willing to support the nominee of the Convention. 





Tuts has been a Senatorial week. Mr. Harris of Tennessee, Mr. 
GARLAND of Arkansas, Mr. Ransom of North Carolina, Mr. SAULSBURY 
of Delaware, Mr. Frye of Maine, have been reélected without much 
opposition, and Mr. Cuttom of Illinois has been chosen to fill Mr. 
Davis's place. But in Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Colorado there have been severe contests, only the first of which is 
settled at this writing. ? 

In Massachusetts, the Democrats pay Mr. Hoar the compliment of 
preferring any other Republican,—a preference based rather on their 
opinion of Mr. Hoar’s great ability, than on any legitimate objection 
to his career. After nominating Mr. Bowerman, their late candidate 
for the Lieutenant-Governorship, as a complimentary candidate, they 
put the control of their vote after the first ballot into the hands of a 
committee. In the Senate, the meaning of their movement was soon 
visible. On the fourth ballot, the six Republican votes for ex-Governor 
Lone were reinforced by the whole Democratic vote, giving Mr. Lone 
a total of 21, against 16 votes for Mr. Hoar and 2 for Mr. Crapo. 
In the House this game was not so easily played. The Democratic 
vote numbers 82, while Mr. Lonc has but 29, and 119 votes are 
needed to elect. Nothing short of a union of Mr. Crapo’s ten sup- 
porters with the Democrats in support of Mr. Lonc could secure him a 
majority. Their final union with Mr. Hoar’s supporters secured the 
reélection of the latter on Thursday. 

In Michigan, Mr. Ferry has not proved so strong as was expected, 
only 59 of the 132 votes of the Legislature having been cast for him at 
the start. Here, also, the Republicans have encountered a fusion of 
disaffected Republicans and Democrats, who are determined to replace 
Mr. Ferry with a Republican less objectionable to them. The same is 
the situation in Minnesota, where Mr. DuNNELL’s friends have been 
trying to organize the opposition to the reélection of Mr. Winpom, but 
have succeeded only in splitting a large part of the Republican vote 
upon a variety of very small candidates. In Nebraska, there is a simi- 
lar squabble over the reélection of Mr. Saunpers. In Colorado, Mr. Pit- 
KIN leads all the candidates, although the others have united their 
wealth against him, but his election at this writing is still uncertain. 

The whole situation does not furnish an encouraging comment on 
the method we use for the selection of our highest legislative body. 
There may be better men for the place than Mr. Hoar, Mr. Ferry, Mr. 
Winpom and Mr. Pitkin, in the four States they represent ; but, if so, 
the country has not heard of them. We fail to recognize in any of the 
competing names a pledge of more ability or probity than could be ex- 
pected from these gentlemen, yet these smaller men stand in the way 
of their States’ securing the choice of the best man. If the politicians 
had met, not to elect Senators, but to put candidates for the Senatorship 
before the people for election, we should hear much less of Messrs. 
Brown, JoNEs and Rosinson, whose names, with the vote for them, are 
telegraphed us every morning. 





THE returns of breadstuffs exportation are now complete for the 
calendar year 1882, and they present very interesting exhibits in one 
or two particulars. Thus, the export of Indian corn reached for the 
whole year only 15,389,658 bushels, with a value of $11,634,747, as 
against 72,483,401 bushels, with a value of $43,853,282, sent out in 
1881. (Corn meal is not included in either case.) This tells once 
more the story of our short crop of corn in 1881, and emphasizes the 
fact, not only that the home demand must be first supplied, but that it 
has overshadowing importance in the market. 

The other returns of the breadstuffs export for December are of a 
better sort than this of Indian corn. Wheat about held its own as to 
the unground grain, and greatly increased as to flour; so, likewise, rye 
made a great increase. The following figures show the whole case as to 
wheat, wheat flour and rye: 


WHEAT. WHEAT FLOUR, RYE, 
Bushels. Value. Barrels. Value. Bushels. Value. 


Export, December, 1881,. . 8,389,340 $ 9,630,863 494,355 $ 2,457,686 16,147 $ 15,661 
7 sit 1882,. . 8,218,417 8,799,176 += 1,031,875 6,376,163 155,789 111,290 
« year  $ 1881,. . 118,203,990 137,949,241 6,716,014 39,644,386 985,007 1,045,978 


° ~ 3882, . , 108,563,804 123,241,061 7,423,934 45,327,900 3,420,640 1,181,542 
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It appears from this that there isa recent unusual demand for rye, 
and for—probably—certain cheaper grades of flour. The increase in 
the export of these, so markedly shown in December, is not so striking 
when they are considered for the whole year. 


WE may add, in this connection, a brief re-statement of the facts as 
to the comparative amount of the home consumption and the foreign 
sale of our two great grain crops, Indian corn and wheat. Taking the 
figures for the latest year which we find available,—the calendar year 
1880 as to crop, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, as to ex- 
port,—the showing is as follows: 


Value of the crops raised, $1,502,909,3871 
“ « exported, . 259,158,088 

“ “6 consumed, . 1,243,751,783 
Percentum consumed at home, : : : m ; 82.7 
“ sold abroad, . : ; A ‘ : ‘ 17.3 


We lack, for a fuller exposition of the case, the estimated value of 
the total crop product of corn and wheat for the year 1881. The export 
movement for the corresponding selling year,—-that ending June 30, 
1882,—was of course much less absolutely than in the year shown above, 
and it was also less relatively, the reason being that stated in our pre- 
ceding paragraph, that we take our own supply first, and only sell our 
surplus. In years of reduced crop yield the amount sent abroad is 
necessarily less in proportion to the total raised. The figures of the 
last year, we have no doubt, show an export in values of considerably 
less than one-sixth of our corn and wheat. 


THE new Governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. Parrison, was sworn into 
office, at Harrisburg, on Tuesday. Of the conditions under which he 
begins his administration we have spoken somewhat at length elsewhere. 
He appointed Mr. Lewis C. Cassipy, of this city, Attorney-General, as 
had been expected, and the nomination was confirmed by the Senate, 
with but one negative voice, that of the new Democratic Senator from 
Philadelphia, Mr. KENNEDY, who, besides his vote, made a sharp 
speech against the selection. Mr. Cassipy has avowed his expectation 
of making a canvass for ejection to the seat in the United States Senate 
which will become vacant in 1885, and has not disguised the evident 
fact that he expects the Attorney-General’s office to be the stepping- 
stone to the higher place. andor, in this case, was perhaps better 
than concealment or denial, and yet this frank avowal does not put 
either Mr. Cassipy or the Governor in a good light. ‘Those Republi- 
cans of Pennsylvania who were desirous of seeing Mr. Patrison’s ad- 
ministration succeed, on public grounds, are, as a rule, not anxious to 
see it made the vehicle to carry Mr. Cassipy’s ambitions. 

Signs of the discontent in Mr. Parrison’s party are quite apparent. 
Senator KENNEDY’s speech was most conspicuous, though not more 
significant than Mr. Matcotm Hay’s speech, at the Lancaster dinner, 
in December. Mr. Dante, DouGHERTY renews the expression of those 
ocean steamer views concerning Mr. Pattison, and the fitness of his 
nomination for Governor, which Mr. GEoRGE ALFRED TOWNSEND re- 
ported in a Liverpool letter, last summer, and which later, in the warmth 
of the campaign, had to be repudiated. He now says that Mr. Cas- 
sipy made Mr. Parrison Governor, the latter having been ‘‘ running 
after office ever since he was twenty-two years of age,’’ and that ‘the 
nomination was little better than an insult to every man of brains in 
the Democratic party of Pennsylvania.’’ 





But the Governor is seated for four years. He has the opportunity 
of action, and his critics only that of criticism. Moreover, he has 
some ‘‘ patronage,’’ for the distribution of which there is great eager- 
ness amongst the Democracy of Pennsylvania,—as the Reformers in the 
House have discovered. He can therefore afford to smile serenely so 
long as nothing more serious confronts him than the rhetorical dis- 
content of Mr. DouGHErty and Senator KENNEDY. He will not want 
for friends and followers, at present, and he has the opportunity of 


fidence. 





Tue vileness of what in Philadelphia passes for water still continues, 
and so do deaths from diphtheria and similar diseases. 


| people anxious to save them. 





We are glad to | 
see that in the nominations for a new Chief Engineer, the name of Mr. | Powers in Congress. 
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H. P. M. Birxrnsine is included. Mr. Birkinsine was the only engi- 
neer who took a large view of his duties, while in charge of the de- 
partment. He studied the improvements in the water supply of other 
cities, in both Europe and America, and looked for some way of escape 
from the wretched business of pumping sewage at Fairmount. He pre- 
dicted the progressive defilement of the river, and foretold the approach 
of the day when the unfitness of its water for human use would be too 
manifest to be ignored. For this faithfulness to the demands of his 
position he was removed from office by what we may call the “ Fair- 
mount Ring,’’—the people who saw their interest in maintaining and 
expanding the present wasteful system of supply. His removal was ap- 
proved by those well-meaning people who do not like to have Phila- 
delphia’s arrangements and institutions criticised before the world, and 
who think Cherry Hill Penitentiary and the Fairmount Waterworks 
are models for the rest of mankind to imitate. What that ring has 
achieved since his time is no secret. His election now as Engineer 
would be a pledge that this question is to be taken up with vigor and 
good sense. ; 


A TERRIBLE destruction of life in Milwaukee, and two less destructive 
fires of a similar character in other cities, are attracting attention to the 
dangers which characterize those vast caravanserais called hotels, in 
which an increasing number of the American people is content to dwell. 
There seem to have been no proper appliances for saving life at the 
Newhall House in Milwaukee. ‘The building was externally solid and 
imposing ; but, as usual, the interior walls and the flooring were in the 
highest degree inflammable. The dangers were greatly increased by the 
existence of numerous telegraph wires in close proximity tothe building. 
When the people in the streets stretched out canvas, upon which the 
inmates might throw themselves, it was found that the network of wires 
was an effectual obstacle to their escape by this means. So, nearly a 
hundred persons were burnt to death in the presence of a multitude of 
Such are our holocausts not to Moloch 
but to Mammon ! 

We observe that there is a movement, both in Philadelphia and New 
York, to have the dangers of our hotel structures gauged by competent 
persons and diminished by strict regulations. It is proposed in Phila- 
delphia to submit to a higher tax lines of telegraph which keep their 
wires above ground. We second the Ledger's suggestion to give an 
exemption from taxation for several years to those companies which 
place their wires underground, unless it is possible by direct legislation 
to compel every company to do so within five years’ time. 


A pEspaTcH from China presents the United States in a new ré/e. 
Thus far the countries of Eastern Asia have had good reason to regard 
us as the best friends of their autonomy and their rights. It nowseems 
that, while we are ready to exclude the Chinese from our country, our 
representatives insist on the right of American citizens to do as they 
please in China. The treaties with China open certain ports to Euro- 
peans and Americans for purposes of trade. Americans are insisting 
that this gives them the right to carry on manufactures in these ports, 
in spite of the laws tothe contrary. Our Consul-General is reported as 
sustaining this claim. It certainly behooves us, after enacting laws of 
such exceptional severity against the Chinese in America, to insist that 
Americans in China shall obey the laws of China, however inconvenient 
these may be. 


ENGLAND at last has definitely announced the policy she means to 
follow in the Egyptian matter, and has put an end to the Joint-Control 
of Egyptian finances. The country is to be left to so much self-govern- 
ment as is consistent with European supervision and advice, and the 
demands which led to the war are conceded in substance by the power 
which fought to resist them. France may take any farther steps she 
chooses,—and France chooses to scold. It is quite true that on one 
point the French have the best of fhe argument. Before Russia attacked 


proving, in time, that he deserves and can retain their continued con- | !¥rkey im_ 1879, it was conceded by the Powers that something 


_ must be done for the protection of the Porte’s Christian subjects. 


Russia alone undertook to do what was necessary, yet when the treaty 
of San Stefano put such an end to the war as suited the Czar, England 
took exceptions to its terms and insisted on a revision by the great 
England was as /aineant then as France was in 
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the Egytian affair, yet she insisted on her right to a voice in the final 
settlement resulting from the war. With such a precedent, she has no 
right to say that France’s inactivity entitles her to no voice in the 
present arrangement. 

The English Government proposes arrangements for a joint guarantee 
as to the use made of the Suez Canal by ships of belligerent nations. 
If this is meant to rectify the blunder made in seizing the canal during 
the recent hostilities, it comes too late. America has had a lesson which 
will not be forgotten, should M. pE LessEps ever succeed in cutting 
another isthmus for the use of the world’s commerce. 





THE many arrests in Dublin may mean the detection of the secretly 
organized violence, which seems to be so strong in the Irish capital, 
and, if it be so, the friends of Ireland must rejoice in its punishment. 
But they may mean something very different. Such rule as the English 
are exercising in Ireland always has been prolific of a sort of human 
viper, which cannot flourish under free government. Govermental 
terrorism and the informer always have come together in the pages of 
history. Where perjury pays, there will be perjurers, and more than one 
great man in Irish history has been sacificed to the oaths of scoundrels 
as infamous as Titus Oates. The large rewards offered for the detec- 
tion of the murderers of the Irish Secretary and the perpetrators of 
other outrages, may have led to a genuine exposure of the secret gangs 
who instigated and perpetrated them, or they may have enlisted crooked 
tongues against innocent men’s lives. We fear that the latter is the case, 
for some of the stories sent from Dublin, as included in the informers’ 
testimony, are in conflict with what we know of the existence and the 
relations of certain Irish societies. The talk of a Fenian arsenal in Dublin 
is as preposterous as to talk of the armies of BRIAN Boru threatening 
the safety of Lord SPENCER. 





THE irritable temper of French politicians shows itself in the arrest 
of Prince NAPOLEON for issuing a manifesto against the existing order 
of affairs. It is impossible to believe that the fat prince is a danger to 
public order. His claims to the imperial succession help the Republic 
by detaching from the main body of the Bonapartists a faction which 
regards his pretensions as better founded than those of his son. In the 
present circumstances he renders the farther service of emphasizing the 
breach in the ranks of the monarchists. ‘‘ HENRI V.’’ is just about to 
announce himself to France as the preserver of public order and the 
representative of conservative interests generally. ‘‘ Plon Plon”’ takes 
the word out of his mouth and reminds the clergy of the services the 
church has received froma dynasty less ancient, but not less zealous, and 
far more efficient, than the Bourbons. 

The arrest is a blunder, because it shows how strong is the sense of the 
dangers which beset the Republic. M.Gampetta’s death finds France 
in the hands of men who owed their position to his intolerance of abler 
men and his contemptuous tolerance of them. France cannot be re- 
garded as in a safe position until M. DE FREYCINET takes the place of 
M. pu CLErc, and the Republican rally round their best men. Until 
then we shall have a plenty of these strong acts of weak men—of per- 
secution of opinion by men who have not the stamina to make hostile 
opinions a matter of indifference. 


[See Mews Summary, page 238.) 





THE FUTURE OF OUR REVENUE. 

T becomes more and more evident that no general reduction of the 
national revenue will be effected during the present session of Con- 
gress, and the difficulties of the subject are such as to make such a reduc- 
tion improbable during the sessions of the next Congress. Indeed, 
there is a visible diminution of the eagerness to effect a large reduction 
and at once. We are asked to remember: (1) that the amount which 
must be spent for several years in the payment of pensions, under exist- 
ing laws, is one about which nothing is certain, except that it will be 
very large; (2) that any failure of revenue from any source upon which 
the Government would continue to depend, might result in a deficit, 
and that this would be an exceedingly serious matter to a Government 
which has three hundred and fifty millions of treasury notes afloat ; and 
(3) that twice in American history a general reduction of revenue was 
effected to get rid of a surplus, with a deficit as a result within five years. 





It is insisted that the situation is one which makes cautious and tentative 
action more desirable than heroic measures. 

It is, therefore, a good time to call attention once more to a policy 
which is in exact accord, both with our own history, and with the ex- 
ample of England and Germany, and which would effect a permanent 
and just disposal of the surplus, without involving the National Govern- 
ment in any of the difficulties which have been anticipated. We mean 
the use of the annual excess of national revenues to defray those ex- 
penses of local government which at present are defrayed by direct 
taxation. 

The people of the United States pay in taxes every year about 
$750,000,000 ; or fifteen dollars a head for the whole population. Of 
this sum, a little over half is collected by the National Government 
in indirect taxes; about sixty millions are collected by the State 
Governments, chiefly by taxes on railroads, banks and other cor- 
porations; all the rest, amounting to not much less than half the entire 
sum, is collected by cities, counties and the various subdivisions of 
counties, for local expenses. ‘These local taxes are more burdensome to 
the people than any other. With the exception of the duty on sugar, 
and one or two of the lesser internal revenue duties, every citizen has 
the liberty to pay, or to decline to pay, a share of the indirect taxes levied 
by the National Government. But no one who lives in a city has ex- 
emption from the local taxes. If he has not enough property to pay on 
real estate or furniture, he is taxed through the grocer who keeps the 
corner store, the eating-house keeper who sells him a dinner, and the 
horse-car which takes him down town.’ It isa net too fine for the 
smallest minnow to escape honestly ; and it is one which so stimulates 
all sorts of dishonesty in evasion, as to justify GoLDWIN SMITH’s remark 
that direct taxation is more demoralizing than any other. 

The distribution of the whole national surplus among the States for 
their own use, would be a mistake. They could not use profitably much 
more than half the amount, as their combined expenses do not much 
exceed half of the national surplus. Nor is it their taxes which press the 
most heavily on the people. Few people feel what corporations have to 
pay; everybody is affected by taxes which raise rents, add to the prices 
asked in every store, and increase the costs of local travel. One-half, 
at least, of the share assigned to the people of each State should be em- 
ployed in the relief of burdens more local and heavier than those which 
the State imposes. And if the half left to the State creates a surplus 
after the removal of all the taxes the people care to have taken off, the 
State should follow the national example and distribute its surplus. 

But even more urgent than the relief of taxation, is the removal of 
the burden of illiteracy from the energies of those States in which it 
exists. With the exception of three or four, there are no states in the 
Union that are doing their full duty by their people and the country in 
this matter. The nation has an immediate and urgent interest in the 
education of its people for the right discharge of those great duties 
which our political system imposes upon them ; and the first condition 
of any distribution should be the use of the surplus for the extinction 
of illiteracy. 

The thing next sought, after the education of the people, should be 
the removal of the burden of public debts owed by the States and their 
subordinate governments. Mr. Sporrorp’s ational Almanac puts the 
total of State debts in 1880 at $284,170,426; Mr. PorTer’s Census 
Report shows that those of the municipalities aggregated $682,096, 460 
in the same year. For the debts of the counties and townships we have 
no returns. And these figures cover only those debts whose validity is 
still acknowledged. The addition of debts repudiated by States, since 
Mississippi set the bad example before the war, would cause a very large 
increase of the total. 


The burden of debt, and the still worse burden of repudiation, 
could be lifted by such a use of the surplus as we suggest. That no dis- 
tinction might be made against any creditor of a State, the National 
Government should keep the matter of payment of State debts in its own 
hands. ‘The first step in this direction should be a public notice to the 
creditors of every State in the Union that the Treasury at Washington 
proposes to open an account with them, and to pay off the principal 
and current or accumulated interest of their loans, as fast as they desire 
this, and as fast as the moneys to the credit of the State under the dis- 
tribution law will permit of it. The second step might be for the State 
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Legislatures to authorize the State Treasurers to make exactly the same 
announcement to the creditors of the counties, townships and cities 
within the State, announcing that one-half the share of the national 
surplus assigned to the people of that State was to be divided among 
the local governments, to be distributed proportionally to population, 
but that it would be used for the extinction of existing debts before 
being employed for any release of taxation. In this way, in,the course 
of twenty years, we might effect a complete obliteration of the great 
burden of public debt which weighs upon the states, cities and lesser 
governments of the country, and which are alleged constantly as a rea- 
son against all sorts of needed local improvements. And when once 
the burden was lifted, it might be possible to effect such changes in 
their organic laws as would render the incurring of new debts impossi- 
ble. Kentucky is forbidden by its Constitution to incur more than half 
a million dollars of debt. So is Western Virginia. Under the new 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, the local governments are compelled to 
make both ends meet every year. Similar restrictions exist in other 
States, but they might be extended with great advantage. Even the 
sober State of Connecticut has seen a great increase of municipal debt 
during the past twenty years, without any corresponding advantage. 
In Ohio, the State debt is less than five millions; that of the counties 
and cities is nearly seventy millions. New York State owes about eight 
millions; but one of its cities owes over a hundred millions, and another 
nearly forty millions. There is nothing exceptional about these figures. 
The exception is where the matter stands otherwise. 

No greater good could flow from the possession of a national surplus 
than the inauguration of a great movement for the discharge of these 
public debts, and the beginning of a rule of prohibition against public 
debts everywhere. Nothing would help so much to attract to America 
the most desirable class of immigrants from Europe,—those who have 
something to lose by excessive taxes. In order to deter this class from 
coming, free use has been made of Mr. Porrer’s Census Reports as to 
the amount of local indebtedness, as an offset to the rapid reduction of 
the national debt. It was said ‘‘ you see America is as heavily in debt 
as we are. It appears otherwise only because the complexity of their 
system of government conceals the true state of their financial system.”’ 
The use of the surplus to extinguish these debts would add one more 
attraction to those which the country possesses for the thrifty and far- 
seeing part of the people of Europe. ‘Their influence as immigrants 
would more than balance that of the revolutionary have-nots, to whom 
Herr Most and his like make their appeals. 


PENNSYLVANIA UNDER DEMOCRATIC GOVERNORS. 

XHE retirement of Governor Hoyt ends a period of nearlwa quarter 
‘| of a century during which Pennsylvania has been under Governors 
chosen by the Republican party. It has been twenty-two years since 
Mr. PackER, a Democrat, vacated the executive position in favor of 
Mr. Curtin, a Republican, and in that time no other Democrat has 
held the place. Mr. Curtin was succeeded by General Geary, he by 
General HARTRANFT, and he by Colonel Hoyt. 

The inauguration of Mr. Pattison, therefore, breaks in upon an ex- 
tended chapter of uniform political history, and brings it to a close. 
The State enters upon a new period, and the Democratic party upon 
another and different experience. Mr. Parrison brings in his following 
for at least four years of executive control, and possibly for more, while 
the Republicans, withdrawing, can only wait to see whether they may 
return at the end of that time, or whether they are to stay out still 
longer. 

Mr. Pattison, taking his seat as the successor of PACKER, BIGLER, 
SHUNK, PorTER, WOLF, SHULZE, FINDLAY, SNYDER, McKEan and 
MiFFLIN, makes as great a contrast, in some particulars, to his ten party 
predecessors, as he does to the political opponent whom he replaces. 
MIFFLIN was a Democrat who rose upon the wave of the successful Revo- 
lution ; McKeEan and most of those who followed him were representa- 
tives and leaders of that levelling iconoclastic Democracy, which, in 
Pennsylvania, more than in most other States, asserted its power by the 
ballot. Moreover, the long list from SNypER down to PACKER were 
country statesmen—politicians not accustomed or even friendly to the 
city habits of thought and action. They represented the simplicity 
and conservatism: which came naturally of their experiences in small 
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affairs, and they were opposed to the customs and theories, bred in the 
fulness of city life, which tended toward excess and expansion. Mr. 
PATTISON is no more such a Democrat as Georce Wor or JoHN AN- 
DREW SHULZE than he is a Republican like Henry M. Hoyt. He has 
had his education and training in a great municipality. He has been 
accustomed, during his official experience, to the incoming and the out- 
going of millions of dollars in taxation and expenditure. He is no sol- 
dier, like Mirrtin; he is elected, indeed, solely because he was too 
young to be identified with the anti-war record of his party elders; nor 
is he a fierce, uncompromising leader of the mass against the minority. 
He does not believe, as Simon SNYDER did, that his opponents, if in 
power, would try to abolish popular government, and establish a king. 
He is not bound, as were the Democratic Governors from 1830 to 1860, 
to the shoe-latchets of Slave-Power statesmanship, nor accustomed to 
regard his highest duty to be the glorifying of the views which they 
promulgated. 

In fine, the new Democratic Governor finds the field before him one 
upon which there are no landmarks. The bock he opens contains no 
entries. Those made by his Democratic predecessors are in volumes 
laid away in the dust of time, which are unsuitable to the use of to-day. 
Nothing that they contain would be of especial service to him; much 
of their contents, indeed, would be confusing and misleading. Mr. 
PATTISON is a Democrat of a new school, in a new age, addressing him- 
self to the discharge of his duties under conditions altogether different 
from those of 1860. 

It is too soon to say whether the administration of Mr. Pattison is 
to be a success or a failure. With the advantage of inheriting no em- 
barrassments or entanglements from the past, it has the disadvantage 
of receiving no definite policy or fixed principles. It has been pro- 
fessed, indeed, that this is a revival of Jeffersonian doctrine, and the 
new Governor’s inaugural sets out with a text from Jackson. But it is 
not feasible to establish, to any considerable extent, a renaissance ot 
Jeffersonian or Jacksonian Democracy. Indeed, it is no great encour- 
agement to find a new Governor, launching his bark to steer by what 
he avers to be the beacon of Reform, repeating the formulas of JACKson 
as he takes hold of the helm. Something more steady, more reason- 
able, more logical and less passionate is required for the administration 
of 1883 than was shouted over by Pennsylvania Democrats fifty years 
ago. 

One work lies before Mr. Partison. This is to so direct the initia- 
tive which he now possesses, and will continue to have for four years to 
come, as to move the Commonwealth forward in the direction of better 
and more honorable government. In the ‘‘ new Constitution,’’ which 
is now a decade old, are recorded on numerous pages the hopes and 
aspirations of the State, including many that remain, at the end of the 
ten years, unrealized. To the practical establishment of the reforms 
which these represent the new Governor may well apply himself, and, 
if we may judge him by his inaugural, it is what he proposes to do. 
But Words go for little ; he must act before he can receive credit ; and 
as he proceeds in any real attempt at Reform, he will find a large 
part of his party hanging upon his skirts. Mr. FAuNcE, making up his 
House Committees ; Mr. HeENsEL and Mr. SHARPE striving to retrench 
and prune in the House organization; Mr. BuLitr undertaking to 
impress upon his colleagues the need of municipal purgation, have been 
made to realize the amount of dead weight which had to be lifted, and 
the limited extent to which the purpose of Reform had permeated the 
mass of the practical politicians in their party. If Governor Pattison 
expects to reform the corporations, as his inaugural foreshadows, will 
he do it, does he think, by aid of his party friend, the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Railroads ? 

We form no estimate, here, of the extent to which the new regime 
will be aided or hindered in its march forward by the Attorney-General 
whom Mr. Pattison has selected. Time alone will establish the un- 
favorable anticipations of those who think Mr. Cassipy too old to learn 
new ways, or will justify the declarations of his friends that, regardless 
of his past, he will now be an ideal adviser for a Reform Governor. 
To many of his most impartial observers, as well as to his intensest 
partisan opponents and evil wishers, this appointment of Mr. Pattison 
has appeared to be a most serious mistake. The former class felt sur- 
prise, and the latter satisfaction, at the act, since. it had the appearance, 
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not only of hoisting another flag than that of Reform, but likewise of 
adding to the reactionary forces with which the new Governor will be 
beset, if not surrounded. But the appointment is made ; Mr. PaTTison 
has resisted pressure from his party, and disregarded many plain hints 
from others than partisans; if he finds, therefore, that Mr. Cassipy is a 
real reformer, striving for the reality of good government, in the spirit 
of a patriot, his fixedness of purpose will be justified—but not otherwise. 
We shall accept in Pennsylvania no mere demagoguery in the name of 
Reform. The perception of the people is keen; they are better pre- 
pared tojudge the new Administration, and measure its reality of good 
work than they would have been if called to a like work at any time in 
the past. Mr. Pattison, beginning with his party a renewal of Penn- 
sylvania history under Democratic Governorship, will have a bright light 
thrown upon each of his footsteps. 


FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
’ 

HERE is nothing that more nearly appeals to our sympathies 
ct than the pages we too often meet in the early life of a man of ge- 
nius, where we find an artist, with true intuitions of the greatness and 
scope of his art, striving to realize his ideal with imperfect tools and 
inadequate appliances. Often and often genius has triumphed magni- 
ficently over such impediments; but there is always left the regret that 
obstacles should have existed at all to hinder full, natural development, 
and to restrain perfect freedom of expression. Something of this feel- 
ing is inevitable as we study the splendid achievements of modern 
French verse, where we find, as Matthew Arnold puts it, ‘‘ French peo- 
ple of genius, irresistibly impelled to express themselves in verse, launch- 
ing out into a deep which destiny has strewn with so many rocks for 
them.’’ Notwithstanding these frequent ‘‘rocks,’’ one is amazed at 
the endless series of volumes of French verse which has streamed forth 
in unceasing flow since the great revival of 1830, comprising every va- 
riety of manner and matter, narrative poems, epics, odes, elegies, lyrics 
and songs. Undaunted by incommodious metres and inflexible rhythms, 
and the hampering alternation of masculine and feminine rhymes, mod- 
ern French poets have valiantly borne testimony to the necessity of po- 
etry as the only true expression of the highest instincts and aspirations 
of a nation or an individual. When a nation has ceased to struggle 
against every obstacle of nature or man’s devising that prevents its ex- 
pressing itself in verse, its finest intellectual activity has become numbed, 
and the thoughts and ideals that are the worthy subjects of verse are no 
longer powerful in it. The difficulties both of nature and man’s de- 
vising are serious obstacles to the French poet; but the last fifty years 
bear ample witness that the activity of the French spirit is in this respect 
unimpaired. 

One of the most interesting of this galaxy of lesser lights, that by their 
number rather obscure each other’s individuality, is Frangois Coppée. 
Gautier, the ardent apostle rather than disciple of Hugo, and himself 
the idol of the generation of poets who began to write after 1840, saw 
him rise above the horizon, and speaks of him as ‘‘ 7 auteur du Reliquaire, 
charmant volume qui promet et qui tient.’’ Like so many other French 
poets, Coppée isa child of Paris. Not only is it his birth-place (he was 
born there in 1842), but his home and his world. Its atmosphere is his 
native air, and the life of its streets and suburbs is the only life that he 
knows intimately. His father held some small position in the ministére 
de la guerre, and his early years were spent in a quiet and happy but 
modest, home. His childhood and youth were passed amid these pro- 
saic surroundings, which hardly seemed a congenial atmosphere for a 
young poetic soul to unfold in. That his spirit chafed within these 
narrow limits is evident, for he says of himself mournfully : 


Fe suis un pale enfant du vieux Paris, et Pai 
Le regret des réveurs qui n'ont pas voyage. 


It is sad to think of the melancholy young poet longing in vain for 
the wide outside world beyond the dim horizon—for the free, untar- 
nished life of woods and fields. The nature that he knew best was the 
formal, ornate nature of the Paris gardens which made a pleasant back- 
ground for groups of noisy, commonplace artisans in their Sunday 
clothes, and sheltered the awkward courtships of many pairs of suburban 
lovers. Or more often he would wander away to the silent loneliness 
of the remote suburb and dreary dandieu, spots which have all the for- 
bidding desolation of the points where nature and civilization are dis- 
puting the ground, and which seem to have been his favorite haunts. 

Though Coppée’s feeling for nature is tender and sympathetic, he 
cannot write of it with the close familiarity and loving intimacy which 
only long and constant association can give. He never could have 


written this: 
The dove did lend me wings. I fied away 
From the loud world which long had troubled me. 
Oh, lightly did I flee when hoyden May 
Threw her wild mantle on the hawthorn tree. 


For even the early French poets, with all their freshness and charm, and 





with all the picturesque and exquisite inspiration they drew from na- 
ture, never seem to have been able to throw themselves into its arms 
with the pure, happy abandonment of their English brothers. 

Coppée was a slight, fragile child, and even in mature years has 
never attained robust health. His face is refined and sensitive in its 
expressions, with that tinge of habitual sadness which is hardly con- 
sistent with a vigorous physical condition. He was early sent to the 
Lycée St. Louis, but was unable to finish the course of study there on 
account of his delicate health. He read widely and eagerly, however, 
and gave himself the sort of irregular education that better suited his 
poetic temperament than the stereotyped course of a Jycée. He was a 
dreamy, thoughtful child, and poetry had for him that fascination that 
it possesses for all young minds that are not wholly destitute of imagina- 
tion. He tried his hand early at verse-making, but his youthful efforts 
never saw the light for our day; in an accession of despair at the con- 
trast between his aspirations and his performance, despair which all 
young poets have felt when trying their wings, he threw his papers into 
the fire. In spite of Gautier’s witty saying that no poet ever burnt his 
verses without having a copy carefully stowed away somewhere, these 
early efforts seem to have perished in good faith ; and it would have 
been well for their reputation if some other poets had shown the same 
Roman sternness in condemning their offspring, for in first experiments 
in verse-making the echo of some favorite master is almost always very 
distinct, and the lack of assured individuality of manner is not com- 
pensated for by strong or mature ideas. French poets have a passion 
for producing themselves in frequent small instalments, in numerous 
minute volumes, and one of these little recuetls, ‘‘ Le Reliquaire,’’ of 
which Gautier speaks, was Coppée’s first formal introduction to the 
public in 1866. Several of the poems it contained had already ap- 
peared in ‘‘ Le Parnasse Contemporain,’’ a volume of selections, as its 
name implies, from the multitude of young poets, who at that time were 
every year producing a host of recuer/s of every variety of style and 
merit. Although ‘Le Reliquaire’’ contained none of Coppée’s best 
work, it was very warmly received, and the promise of true poetic feel- 
ing and the note of individuality which it showed were recognized and 
welcomed by those critics of refined taste and quick perceptions who 
are always on the watch for whatever is really admirable, and have the 
pleasant task of discovering and introducing it to the duller apprehen- 
sion of the general public which is usually too much preoccupied with 
its personal affairs to have leisure or patience to investigate unfamiliar 
ground on its own account, and prefers to be distinctly told not only 
what to read but what to admire. For some time Coppée made scat- 
tered contributions to numerous reviews and journals and in 1868 pub- 
lished a little pamphlet, ‘‘ Les Intimités,’’ in which he very happily dis- 
engaged himself from outside influences and began to let his talent 
work in its own way. ‘‘Les Intimités’’ consists of a dozen or more 
graceful little fragments, episodes, memories, moments, those all-absorb- 
ing nothings of an early love-affair, which are so precious and so brief. 

The French language, notwithstanding its deficiencies in more seri- 
ous poetry, is charmingly adapted to render such situations, and several 
of these fragments express very simply and gracefully the exquisite 
happiness of the fortunate lover tempered by that tinge of melancholy 
which is so refining to all success in love or in life. Coppée, however, 
remained unknown outside of a small circle of choice spirits until his 
striking poem ‘‘La Bénédiction’’ appeared in 7’ Artiste. When one 
thinks of the cumbrousness and monotony of the Alexandrine metre, one 
wonders at the fondness and still more at the facility for narrative verse 
which French poets display. Among Coppée’s narrative poems, and 
they are numerous, there are many in which his muse is_ bourgeois 
enough and the subject has only pathos and delicate sympathetic feeling 
to redeem it from the common-place ; one feels that the verse is heavy 
and inconvenient and that Balzac would have done it better in prose. 
And this in itself is one test of true poetry. All genuine poetry should 
make us feel that it would lose irrecoverably and hopelessly if put into 
prose ; its vitality and charm would be gone. But in ‘‘ La Bénédic- 
tion,’’ in spite of Alexandrines, in spite of the unsatisfactory rhythm, 
sometimes, as in all French verse requiring very nice ménagement to read 
it without breaking the metre, we feel that even Balzac would have 
spoiled it in prose. The verse gives to the subject a ring, a force, a 
grandeur that prose could not give, as verse always must when it is 
worthily employed. The narrative is so direct, the manner so simple, 
the dramatic effect so unforced that it could only be quoted as a whole. 
The poem won universal recognition and was warmly admired. Anatole 
Lionnet and Mdlle. Agar of the Odéon, often recited it, and the latter 
used all her influence to persuade Coppée to try something for the stage, 
which has in its gift the great prizes of the literary career and which 
exercises such a magnetic attraction that there is scarcely a man of let- 
ters in Paris that has not been tempted by the sudden and brilliant fame 
that a theatrical success can so abundantly bestow. The modest young 
author was at last induced to make the attempt, and wrote ‘‘ Le Passant,’’ 
a pretty, tender little piece in one act. It was produced on the stage 
in January, 1869, and thanks to the graceand intelligence of Mdlle. Agar 
obtained a complete success. 

After this second cordial reception on the part of the public, Coppée 
brought out several more recuei/s varying very much in interest and 
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importance. One of these collections, ‘‘ Récits Epiques,” consists of a 
number of narrative poems, some very slight and some of considerable 
power, but the dramatic interest is always atragicone. ‘‘La Tete dela 
Sultane”’ is the most striking of these. Indeed, the note of almost all Cop- 
pée’s poems is tragic or mournful. There is very little of the exuberant 
enjoyment of existence, the love of life for its own sake, that breaks the 
melancholy musings of most young poets. His own life was colored 
with very sober hues. He had an office in the civil-service, and the 
monotony and confinement of such spiritless routine-work, reacted with 
depressing effect upon his impressible nature. Little but the varied 
forms of the struggle for existence which the life of a large city presents 
met his eye, and he had not the buoyant animal spirits to detach him- 
self from his surroundings. He took almost morbidly to heart the sor- 
row, and misery, and suffering of mankind, not in the egotistical, sub- 
jective vein of Byron and Alfred de Musset; but he seems to have felt 
with a woman’s sensitiveness the pangs by which the humblest and least 
complex of human hearts are being daily wrung. ‘This plaintive, mel- 
ancholy tone runs through so many of his poems, especially a series 
called ‘‘Les Humbles,”’ that one becomes painfully oppressed with a 
sense of general suffering, and it is a positive physical relief to come 
upon anything so radiantly fresh and so utterly removed from the sor- 
rows of human destiny as the exquisite little poem, ‘‘ Le Printemps.’’ 
It was suggested by the well-known picture of the same name by Cot, 
which is hardly worthy to have inspired anything so genuinely charming. 
The picture, which before had only flimsy, superficial prettinessand grace, 
is overflowed with fresh morning light, we are transported from the artifi- 
cial atmosphere of a Paris studio to cool, dewy Arcadia, where ‘‘ love and 
all the world were young.’’ In this perfect little poem there is such ir- 
responsible abandonment to the charm of the moment, such idyllic 
grace, such spontaneousness, such rippling verse, that it seems almost 
ungracious, with the echo of it still in one’s ears, to make unfavorable 
comparisons. But metre must always be a stumbling-block to the 
French poet. The multitude of insignificant, unaccented words in the 
French language, and the number of words of two syllables in which 
the stress falls almost equally on both, such as dazser, gazon, etc., and 
the tendency always to throw the accent to the end of the longer words, 
inevitably give to French verse an uneven unrhythmical movement. 
What French poet, however incomparable his genius, could equal the 
liquid flow, the ease of 


And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And poets are slain, and flowers begotten. 


Or how could French be twisted into the long pliant flexible lines 
of the ‘‘ Forsaken Garden’’ ? Nor does French possess, in anything like 
the same degree as English, the language of poetry ; certain words and 
forms of expression set apart from the common uses of every-day life 
and consecrated to poetry, which separates itself from prose by its form 
as an imaginative way of expressing the ideal side of nature and emo- 
tions. Though French poetry cannot, like English or German verse, 
strike the profoundest note of the soul or the deepest chord of pathos, 
though it can never attain the utmost fulness and grandeur of form, yet 
we must admit that in its own special province, when used by a master 
hand, it leaves one little inclined to disparage or criticise. There is per- 
haps no language that can give a more graceful setting to«a graceful 
fancy. 

Coppée’s latest considerable work is ‘‘ Madame de Maintenon,”’ 
which was performed at the Odéon in 1881 and was very well received. 
In spite of its defects, it contains some extremely fine passages ; the 
idea it embodies is noble, and the verse easy and fluent, as his verse 
generally is. Coppée, it is to be hoped, has many years of literary 
activity still before him. His ideas are almost always distinct and 
clear-cut, and though he has some of Victor Hugo’s power of dramatic 
conceptions, he is free from the rambling reiterations and frequent lapses 
from the over-wrought sublime to the unconscious commonplace, which 
so often disfigure the finest work of the great prophet of the Romantic 
School. ‘i Bo ee 


M* 


MR. FREEMAN’S VIEW OF US. 


FREEMAN prints in the November and January numbers of 
Tongman'’s Magazine ‘Some Points in American Speech and 
Custom,’’ in which he notes his close observation of what he heard and 
saw during his visit in this country. His name and fame as historian 
and archzologist give interest and value to whatever he writes, and his 
judgment is likely to be accepted both here and abroad. He emphasizes 

the opinion often expressed by other thoughtful observers, that what 
people have commonly called ‘‘ Americanisms’’ are, for the most part, 

perfectly good English words or phrases, which have gone out of use in 
England, but have lived on in America. He findsin this evidence tosupport 
his conclusion that, with the American tendency to go ahead in many 
directions, there is also a very conservative habit at work here, at least 
in the older States. He especially dwells on the local usages perpet- 
uated in various sections of the country, traceable directly to the origi- 
nal settlers and still bearing the marks of their own old homes in 
England or elsewhere. The ‘‘road”’ is, on the other hand, often used 
to Susiguate a railroad, in those regions where railroads were actually 








built before the ordinary country roads. ‘‘Stores’’ instead of ‘‘ shops ’’ 
he traces back to the time when in our early settlements shops were really 
stores, that is places for making and housing all sorts of wares. ‘‘ City ’’ 
and ‘‘ block”’ are both proper in the United States, where the towns 
are made cities by law, and are built in rectangular blocks. ‘‘ Depét”’ 
he condemns as a mere affectation and use of a word that is supposed 
to be a fine one, and he is glad to note that it is rapidly giving way to 
‘* station,’’ as more properly expressive of the thing itself, so far as 
railroads at least are concerned, while ‘‘ railroad’’ he considers just as 
good as ‘‘railway.’’ ‘‘Certainly’’ he thinks is used here to excess, 
and ‘*I guess’’ he stands up for as perfectly good form, while ‘I 
reckon ’’ he says is as good English as English can be, but ‘I calcu- 
late’’ he protests agalnst, while he admits that he very rarely heard it 
used, which certainly will be averred by Americans themselves. ‘‘ The 
balance of the day’’ is a phrase which he condemns. Technical and 
special words, and purely legal and medical phrases, too, seem to get 
more easily into common use here than in England, and he notes ‘‘ real 
estate’’ as more frequently heard and seen here than at home, where 
the same object is more likely to be veiled under the general name of 
** property.”’ 

Of dialect proper he found some traces, mainly in Virginia, but 
mere differences of pronunciation he attributes largely to the number 
of people here whose education consists chiefly in reading, and who 
therefore pronounce words rather from the way they look in print than 
from any traditional way of uttering them. ‘‘ Op’ponent”’ and ‘In’- 
quiry’’ he heard here, and while not justified by Latin or Greek 
quantity, they simply follow the English rule of throwing the accent as far 
back as we can. ‘‘ Clark’’ and ‘‘ Marchant ’’ he noticed in Philadelphia, 
both the old pronunciation which the first settlers must have brought 
with them, and ‘“‘ Darby,’’ too, is a genuine traditional sound. (But 
this is our spelling now—not Derby ; the spelling having followed the 
pronunciation.) He attributes the ‘‘twang’’ in American speech, of 
which other Englishmen note more use than he did, to the same sort of 
inheritance from the seventeenth century. 

American spelling fancies he emphatically condemns, and with them 
the dictionary makers who invent them and the printers who give them 
currency. Abuses of language he found not much more frequent here 
than at home, and if ‘ racial’’ is American, ‘‘ sociology ’’ is-undoubt- 
edly British, and both alike are bad. Still he declares there is no real 
difference of language nor even any real difference of dialect between 
the English on the two sides of the ocean. 

Of customs he notes much greater difference in the two countries. 
He found a constant absence of ceremony on public occasions here, 
and a general dislike to the wearing of any kind of official dress, while, 
in private life, the American seemed more ceremonious than the Eng- 
lishman. The use of “ sir’’ is a usage long since dropped in England, 
where, too, there is a growing tendency to get rid of the vocative case 
altogether, while in America there is a sort of supposed necessity for 
giving everybody some kind of title. Men use handles to the names of 
their thoroughly intimate friends, in addressing them, in a way that has 
quite ceased among Englishmen, while the newspapers speak of men by 
their Christian names in a way not used in England. ‘‘ Attorney and 
counsellor-at-law ’’ is a formula which Mr. Freeman thinks well worth 
preserving, although the two names have perished in England. Ameri- 
can usage of titles is older than English usage and more consistent, and 
it has the practice of other European nations in its support. The dis- 
appearance here of the word ‘‘esquire ’’ marks the total disappearance 
of the thing it represents, the country gentleman, for in America there 
are no country gentlemen or country houses in the old English sense, 
that is, the man of acres whose position in the country is of more im- 
portance than in the town, for in the United States life, as a rule, 
centres.in the towns. ‘Then, again, there is no real national centre or 
metropolitan city, and this by reason of the geographical, political and 
social conditions of the country. This, too, is noticeable in the news- 
papers, which are local in their influence. Then the large predomi- 
nance of the voters living in the country over those who live in towns, 
is an important factor in American politics and ought always to be 
borne in mind by those who discuss American affairs from a superficial 
acquaintance with a few great cities. 

Mr. Freeman contrasts our own Bristol with that of England, and 
finds it one of the evidences that the old state of things is stronger in 
America than in England, for it is a thoroughly old-world place, older 
than an ordinary English town. His stay in V irginia left, in the main, 

a satisfactory impression as to the prospects of the two races, but a very 

bad one as to the condition of the roads, one of the main elements of 
civilization,—a general feature, however, that he reports wherever he 
went, even the streets of New York were neglected and dirty. The lack 
of postal facilities in Philadelphia, with only one place where a letter 
could be registered,—the want of any good system of hackney carriages 
at moderate fares,—are among the evidences of the American quality of 
long-suffering. The elevated railways and the horse-roads and the in- 
clined planes are all good in their way as mechanical appliances, but 
far from meeting every want. Mr. Freeman boldly attacks the question 
of what ought to be the architecture of the United States, and finding 
the modern churches better than he had expected, quite equal to the 
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average of those in England, and much of the street architecture very 
successful, and some of the newer public building admirable in their 
way, he decides that the true style for America is that of Pisa and 
Lucca, in which the column and round arch are used, the Romansque 
of Italy ; he looked with real satisfaction on the honest brick of ourown 
Independence Hall, and with very different feelings on some buildings 
which he thought of a very strange kind in and near Chestnut street. 
The newspapers with their interviewers amused him, as he in turn puz- 
zled them by saying that he didn’t know things that he did not know, 
and by being quite certain of things that he did know. In a few earnest 
words, he renews his conviction that the United States is now practically 
English, with customs traceable to the oldest European history. 








SCIENCE. 
THE THEORIES OF DARWIN* 


ITH remarkable perspicuity and conciseness, Dr. Schmid has, in 
this volume, stated the cardinal doctrines of all the great schools 
of ‘‘ Evolution ’’ which are now so commanding public attention, and 
everywhere so unsettling men’s long-cherished faiths. Through his 
labors, we get a sweeping view of one of the most interesting fields of 
human inquiry. All the leading German and English authors have 
evidently been studied by him, not only with great care, but with rare 
insight and power of disentangling the most intricate webs of specula- 
tive thought. Buchner, Strauss, Max Miiller, Vischer, Bleek, Goethe, 
Von Baer, Jager, Bawn, Haeckel, Albert Lange, Henrick Lang, Hart- 
man, and others among the Germans; Darwin, Spencer, Wallace, 
Owen, Huxley, Lyell, Argyll, Lubbock, Mivart, Asa Gray, Agassiz and 
McCosh, among eminent English and American authors, are passed in 
review. The peculiarities and differences of their beliefs, and the separate 
goal to which each leads, are carefully and candidly pointed out. The 
work is in its historical, critical and comparative statements of evolu- 
tion theories so lucid and searching, and so eminently calm and judicial 
in temper, there is little danger of overestimating its worth to the 
earnest and thoughtful. Those who have not the leisure and learning 
to master the hundreds of ponderous volumes which have been devoted 
to this branch of investigation, with their vast array of facts and formu- 
lated creeds, yet who are anxious to become possessed of the results of 
modern science and philosophy, will find here a helpful and instructive 
book,—a book full of broad, clear, dispassionate views, fully abreast of 
the most advanced sound thought of the age, and pervaded throughout 
by a manly courage. While the author is by no means carried away 
by the speculative tendency of the times, he is far from being coldly 
indifferent to it. Those whose views he combats cannot but admire 
the fairness and fulness with which he has stated their lines of argu- 
ment and their conclusions, and the courtesy he has maintained toward 
them throughout the entire discussion. 

He informs us in his introduction that the tendency of modern 
science, now become almost universal, ‘‘is not only to consider all phe- 
nomena, both of the physical and the mental life, in connection with 
their preceding conditions in space and time, but to trace them back 
more or less exclusively to these conditions, and to explain them ex- 
clusively by means of the same’’; that Darwin’s views are but a re- 
flection in the department of natural science of this spirit of the age. 
Since man has been included in the consequences of the evolution 
theory, his existence being explained as a wholly natural development 
out of lower natural forms, the questions involved have so multiplied, 
and the interests at stake have become so transcendent, that the entire 
thinking world is at last absorbed in the discussion. He contends that 
the whole question “‘ has not yet passed beyond the stage of problems and 
attempts at solution.’’ 

The main question at issue is this: ‘* How did the first individuals 
of each organic species come into existence ?’’ To this there have been, 
as he informs us, these four answers given,—by selection,—by evolution, 
by descent,—by direct creation. ‘The first is that of Darwin and Wal- 
lace, and includes natural and sexual selection from among minute, in- 
dividual differences, originating, in some unknown way, such peculiari- 
ties as are most advantageous in the struggle for life. The theory of 
evolution of which Spencer is the great exponent and expounder, is that 
the changes take place through the operation of internal, formative 
forces, and are made up of imperceptibly small alterations of the indi- 
viduals from generation to generation. The doctrine of descent, advo- 
cated by Mivart, Owen, Gray, Lyell, is that changes indeed occur 
through inner, innate impulses, but that they, instead of being minute 
and gradual, are quite pronounced, occurring by leaps, called by natu- 
ralists ‘‘ metamorphosis of germs,’’ or ‘‘ heterogenetic conception.”’ 

This last is the view which he himself has adopted, and believes to 
be in consonance, not only with a general religious faith, but even with 
the mosaic cosmogony when rightly understood. The doctrine of 
direct creation of the spicies from inorganic material by Divine Will, 
without the employment of secondary forces, is still the faith of the 
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great majority of the Christian church. Whether this is the real teach- 
ing of the Scriptures, and whether the scientific investigations, now so 
enthusiastically pursued, will determine this to have been the particu- 
lar mode of God’s working in the past, are questions he discusses with 
refreshing candor, untrammelled by any predilection, by any narrow 
prejudice or pride of opinion. We cannot, in the brief space to which 
we must confime this notice, give a satisfactory summary even of his 
arguments, but must content ourselves with here and there a hurried 
glance. 

He gives, on page 52, the following as one of the most prominent 
objections to the selection theory from the standpoint of natural his- 
tory: ‘* The varieties of a domestic species, obtained by artificial breed- 
ing, are lost, and return to the original wild form of the species as soon 
as they are crossed long enough with other varieties, or are left to them- 
selves and to the crossing with individuals of the original form of their 
species ; and, hence, we cannot see how individual characteristics, even 
if favorable to the individual, will not be lost again by the crossing, 
which is inevitable in a state of ‘nature, with such individuals as do not 
possess those characteristics. Besides, it is an established fact, con- 
firmed by all our observations, stretching over thousands of years, that 
the characteristics of species are preserved in spite of all individual 
modifications, and that this preservation of the characteristics of species 
has its cause essentially in the free crossing of individuals.”’ 

This objection, he says, induced Moriz Wagner to adopt an idea of 
L. von Buch, of supplementing the selection theory by that of tso/ation 
by migration. This found some favor, but neither it nor the theory 
which it is meant to serve, offers any solution to the origin of the indi- 
vidual differences from which the selection is made, and it also leaves 
many difficulties wholly untouched, 

On page ror, he gives this objection to the ‘‘ selection ’’ theory, 
that species have remained so long permanent, still greater emphasis. 
This fact, he claims, is directly repugnant to it, ‘‘ for the theory expressly 
declares the origin of species through agencies that are active still, and, 
therefore, if they really suffice to explain the origin of species, would 
not only have to generate new species but also to develop a// the exist- 
ing species ; all those circumstances which, according to the selection 
theory, have led to change of species, are just as active to-day as they 
are supposed to have been from the beginning of organic life; and the 
effect which we observe is not change but permanence of species.”’ 
This objection need not lie against either the theory of evolution or that 
of descent, for it is not claimed that the inner forces which are supposed 
to have wrought the changes are as active now as formerly. 

Farther on, he states another objection which he finds in a work 
of Karl Planck, and one which seems quite insuperable: ‘‘ Moreover 
it isa demonstrable impossibility to explain the origin of just those 
organs and members in the structure of organisms which are systemati- 
cally the most significant, and functionally the most important, by 
means of natural selection. It is true that many of these organs and 
members, in their perfected state, offer to the organism an immense 
advantage over lower organisms; but, if they had been originated 
through gradual development, they would have been in their first begin- 
nings and earlier stages of development at least quite indifferent, often 
directly obstructive to the individual in its struggle for existence, and 
therefore would have been called into existence and developed by 
agencies which had an effect directly counteracting natural selection. 
How high, for instance, stand the vertebrates above the invertebrates. 
Yet how could the first deviation from the ganglionic system of the 
nerves of the invertebrates to the cerebro-spinal system of the verte- 
brates have occurred? And, especially, how could the first deposit ot 
the vertebral column have procured any benefit to the individual in 
the struggle for existence ?’? 

Still more striking is the insufficiency of this theory for accounting 
for the origin of organs of motion. Volkman, quoted by Dr. Schmid, 
says ‘* Just think of the Cetacea! Of the hind extremity only its carrier, 
the pelvis, has been developed, and even this is only represented by the 
two hip bones hanging in the flesh. As to the python, the hind ex- 
tremities are more complete, but they lie hidden under the skin, and 
therefore are of no use for local movement. Such examples show that, 
in the history of the development of an organ, thousands of years may 
pass, and numerous generations may arise and disappear, until it reaches 
that grade of perfection where it is of use to its owner. How, there- 
fore, can we look upon suth an organ, when finally it is perfect, as a 
product of selection in the sense of Darwin.’? There is another phase 
to this objection, to which we cannot find that he has alluded, which 
makes it, if possible, even more fatal. It is this: The different parts of 
the organs are correlated, no one of them being of any use without the 
presence and coéperation of all the others, and they must have origi- 
nated simultaneously in a circle of independent, concurrent changes. 

The descent theory, he informs us, has gained ground among think- 
ers, the selection theory has lost, while the evolution theory oscillates 
between the two,—that the first will probably be the directive for all 
future inquiry, as ‘‘our imagination refuses to accept the notion that 
the Creator, or Nature, or whatever we choose to call the principle 
generating the species, laid aside all those points of contact which are 
continually becoming more numerous and more important, -and 
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produced, instead of ever widening leaps, the new and higher species from 
the inorganic.’’ It is, indeed, impossible, as he maintains, for us to 
conceive how the higher animal, or man, was relieved from the necessity 
of requiring the help of parental protection, and of being trained in the 
school of experience during the first years of their existence. ‘‘ But if 
the descent theory has no other proof than the circumstance that we 
can imagine it, it will continue to be nothing more than an ingenious 
hypothesis.’’ Other proofs, however, he claims have been found, by 
geology in connection with the botanical and zodlogical systems, with 
vegetable and animal geography by comparative anatomy, and by his- 
tory of the embriyonic development of animals. 

We cannot follow further the argument of Dr. Schmid, and will only 
add that this treatise is a valuable and permanent addition to one of the 
most important departments of literature, and that, although it does not 
profess to furnish a conclusive answer to any of the great questions in 
dispute, it surely throws a flood of light upon them, and points the way 
to their final solution. W. W. Kins-ey. 








LITERATURE. 
DONNELLYS “AGE OF FIRE AND GRAVEL.” 


R. IGNATIUS DONNELLY, the ingenious author of “ Atlantis,”’ 
has here given (‘‘ Ragnarok: The Age of Fire and Gravel.’’ 
By Ignatius Donnelly. New York: D. Appleton & Co.) another spe- 
cimen of his speculative skill. It may not—we should say it would 
not—rank high as a scientific production, but while the original part of 
the book constitutes perhaps the least part of it, the fact of its being 
largely a compilation may add to its authority. Mr. Donnelly has read 
extensively on geology and allied subjects, and he has collected a for- 
midable array of ‘‘ backers,’’ behind which he may, in a sense, be con- 
sidered very securely intrenched. Certainly, his argument, and the 
marshalling of his authorities in support thereof, are both shrewd and 
entertaining. There is a large public that has a pronounced liking for 
such popularizing of science, and Mr. Donnelly has shown a facility in 
fitting into that kind of sentiment. He is imaginative and enthusiastic ; 
he knows how to enlarge eloquently and effectively on the mysteries of 
creation, and how to put just that sowpcon of sensation into his work 
that will relieve it from the charge of being hard reading, while it will 
not—except with the inner class of real students—detract from its claim 
as an authoritative work. He is much the same kind of a ‘‘ scientist ’’ 
as Mr. R. A. Procter, although below that gentleman in attainments; the 
spirit of his work is quite the same. 

If the first merit of a book is to be readable, in ‘‘ Ragnarok’’ Mr. 
Donnelly has produced a book of some merit at least, for it is emi- 
nently readable, and we shall be mistaken if it has not considerable 
vogue. The book is concerned with the vast deposits of clay, gravel 
and boulders of all sizes which lie upon the top of the last of the series 
of stratified rock which make up our globe, and which geologists term 
“‘the Drift.’’ The question presented is, what is this Drift? and how 
did its incalculable masses reach the places where they are now found ? 
The prevalent opinion has been, and is, that ice in some of its forms 
affords the solution ; that these various matters constituting the present 
Drift were held in suspension by icebergs, glaciers, or contipental ice- 
fields, thus moved from place to place, and deposited upon the rocky 
surface of the globe through increasing heat, and the release of the 
water holding them. It is Mr. Donnelly’s task to take up each of these 
divisions of the ruling theory, berg, glacier, ice-field, and show that all 
are untenable. We naturally cannot pretend to follow him in this 
exposition,—enough that he proves to his own satisfaction, and to his 
reader’s admiration at least, that the ice theory will not answer ; that 
all this time our ‘‘ uncle fathers and aunt mothers’’ have been ‘‘ de- 
ceived,’’ and that, if he should be called as mad as HYam/e?’s self, he is 
in no worse case than all those reverend seigniors who have given the 
ice theory a potency it never in any way deserved. 

A comet, avers the author of ‘‘ Ragnarok,’’ could alone have thrown 
this immeasurable superincumbent mass of drift upon the earth. He, 
of course, scouts the idea that the cometic ‘‘tail’’ is of the gauzy, 
diaphonous nature demonstrated by astronomical optimists, and, as it 
seems no more possible to prove one supposition than the other, our 
author has the clear right to his opinion and to make it go as far as he 
can. It seems likely to Mr. Donnelly that the comet of the just com- 
mencing drift period did not strike the earth ‘‘ head on,”’ but enveloped 
our globe in its fateful tail, the while it plunged its nucleus into the sun. 
In that tremendous moment, so to speak, the comet’s tail wiped every 
living thing from the earth, covered the previous levels with an added 
surface, in places hundreds of feet deep, and radically changed the 
whole appearance and geographical conditions of theearth. Calling the 
distance from the sun to the earth roo million miles, the great comet of 
1843 could have done this stupendous thing if it had been in the place 
to do it, and if ‘‘ Ragnarok’? is right, and have had over 50 millions of 
tail to spare, since astronomers credit it with a tail 150 million miles 
leng. ‘This is all highly interesting, and if the general theme is one 
which, for mental comfort, will not bear too long or close contempla- 
tion, it is well to have it nicely spiced. 


In all good faith, we do not mean to make light of Mr, Donnelly’s » 








labors. Astronomers will, no doubt, hold that his book amounts to 
nothing at all, but it is agreeable reading all the same, and, as far as 
can be observed, the deepest scholars are the deepest speculators. It is 
alla game of speculation. But it is an anti-climax to the thrilling 
chapter proving conclusively that a comet as struck the earth and 
played havoc with it, to append these sage remarks: ‘‘ When we con- 
sider the millions of comets around us, and how near some of them have 
come to us within a few years, who’ will undertake to say that, during 
the last 10,000 or 100,000 years, one of these erratic luminaries or trains 
of débris may not have come in collision with the earth?’’ We have 
every desire to treat the gravity of Mr. Donnelly’s subject seriously, 
but this wind-up reminds us, unfortunately, of the ‘‘ Happy Thoughts’’ 
man. Moralizing in Mary Queen of Scots’ chamber, or some other ap- 
propriate place, he says, ‘‘On looking around this hallowed spot what 
thoughts do not arise in one’s mind ?’’ After a pause, in which nothing 
comes, he resumes—‘‘ What thoughts do?’’ It is unkind of Mr. Don- 
nelly to put that disturbing question, after having settled everything so 
comfortably. 





** Ove Butt (A Memoir.’’ By Sara C. Bull. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston).—This book offers another example of a fruitful subject 
inadequately treated, and of the fact, by no means emphasized here for 
the first time, that the nearness of a biographer to his theme makes no 
amends for lack of literary skill. We do not mean here, by literary 
skill, merely the ability to write gracefully or even eloquently; more 
than this pen facility is required in many kinds of composition, espe- 
cially in history and biography. The literary artist in those fields must 
have an eye for proportion ; must know how to summarize and how to 
detail, according to the comparative value of various sections of his 
work ; and must understand the drawing of character. Brought under 
such a standard, this life of Ole Bull is a rather painful failure. The 
writer is Mr. Bull’s second wife, an American who was married to the 
violinist in 1868, the first Mrs. Bull, a French lady to whom he was 
married in youth and to whom he was devotedly attached, having died 
in 1862. Mrs. Bull evidently understands music well, but she does not 
understand the art of biographical writing. She cannot ‘‘ grow to a 
point,’’ and she does not know the meaning of climax. ‘There was 
here an opportunity of giving the world one of the most notable pieces 
of musical biography ever published, but, instead, we have a book that 
is ‘‘scrappy,’’ vague, amateurish; which tells singularly little about the 
violinist that we care much to hear, and which practically evades the 
points of especial interest in his career and personality. The result is 
unfortunate, since, unsatisfactory as the book is, it will serve to keep off 
a more competent biographer. ‘That is always the effect of ‘‘ family’”’ 
treatment. 

Ole Bull had a very eventful and picturesque life. He touched the 
entire gamut from penury to affluence more than once, and in art he 
won wide recognition against often forbidding circumstances. But 
many of the press articles, published at the time of his death (in the 
autumn of 1880, although no date nor particulars of his illness or 
its cause are given by Mrs. Bull) gave a more vivid idea of these expe- 
riences than this biography does, while in the book certain matters that 
we expect to see treated with appropriate fulness, receive the scantiest 
notice. Ina popular sense, the two principal events in Ole Bull’s life 
were his attempt to found a national theatre in Norway (1850) and his 
grand scheme of a Scandinavian colony in Pennsylvania (1852). They 
were elevated ideals, both, but they failed, the first through bad man- 
agement and the lack of business talent in the founder, the second 
through frauds by which the titles to the lands in Potter county were 
invalidated, Mr. Bull suffering great pecuniary losses—to say nothing 
of deeper disappointments—in both ventures. They are episodes of a 
thoroughly interesting and important kind, but they had as well not be 
mentioned by Mrs. Bull as treated in the manner she has elected. The 
colony project is dismissed in a couple of pages which tell next to noth- 
ing, and in the account of the theatre (which was the central inspiration 
of Ole Bull’s life), there is hardly a date or a fact, or any indication of 
what was done or expected to be done. We have rarely met with a 
greaser neglect of a vital literary opportunity. 

Mrs. Bull is hardly more successful in drawing the picture of Ole 
Bull as an individual. She makes us fairly realize the mingled sweet- 
necs and dignity of his character, but that is about all. We get but 
littie idea of his peculiarities, of all the parts of temperament, intellect 
and disposition which go to the making of the moving man. It would 
have been very desirable, also, to have some authoritative statement, from 
such a source, upon Ole Bull’s true musicianly acquirements. That is a 
matter upon which there isa great diversity of opinion, and a properly 
graded estimate of Mr. Bull’s work as a musician, from so competent a 
hand as this writer’s, would have been a help to its solution. The 
question is not upon Ole Bull’s mastery of the violin, that is admitted, 
but was he a well grounded and educated musician, and have his com- 
positions any intrinsic value? One thing, at least, Mrs. Bull makes 
very clear, and that 1s that the amount of his original work, or that part 
of it brought to the notice of the public, was very trifling. Hardly 
more than a dozen compositions are referred to in the buok, yet they 
formed the bulk of his concertizing for more than forty years. There 
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is possibly no similar instance of the “‘iteration’’ the poet talks about. 
More than this, Ole Bull’s four chief successes, ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer ;’’ 
the ‘‘ Polacca Guerreira ;’’ the ‘‘ Quartetto, a Violin Solo’’ (in which 
he produced his peculiar effect of performing four distinct parts at once, 
one on each of the strings); and the ‘‘ Concerto in A Major’’—were all 
written 1832-35 (he was born 1810) and were never off his programmes 
to the very last. Is there not a limitation here, opposed to the true 
catholicity of art, perfectly as Ole Bull may have played these pieces? 

All that occurs to us to say in addition is that Mrs. Bull has given 
several interesting papers in an appendix, an essay by Dr. A. B. Crosby 
on Mr. Bull’s pose and method of holding the violin, being especially 
valuable. Ole Bull’s ‘‘ Violin Notes,’’ written in 1878, being rather 
fragmentary notes on the construction and history of the instrument, 
are also appended. 





‘* CELEBRATED AMERICAN CAVERNS.’’—Washington Irving took a just 
national pride in proclaiming to the world the beauty and sublimity of 
the natural scenery of America. He spoke of her mighty rivers, her 
lovely valleys, her tremendous cataracts, boundless plains and trackless 
forests. But, at that time, the interesting natural phenomena which 
form the subject of the volume before us (‘‘ Celebrated American 
Caverns.’’ By Horace C. Hovey) were either unknown or unex- 
plored. “The recent discovery of the wonderful Caverns of Luray, and 
the revelation of their rich and remarkable formations, has awakened a 
new interest in the subject of subterraneous phenomena. Mr. Hovey’s 
book contains, in a compact and readable form, the largest and most 
valuable amount of cave literature that has ever been brought together 
ina single volume. The student, the tourist and the lover of nature 
will find in this work instruction and entertainment, in language simple 
enough to be understood by the unlearned, and sufficiently scientific 
to be appreciated by the geologist. The largest portion of the book is 
devoted to the Mammoth, the Wyandot and the Luray Caves, the his- 
tory of each and a description of their beautiful formations being given, 
with maps, diagrams and illustrations of the more remarkable stalactite 
and stalagmite growths. 

The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is fully and graphically described, 
with its noble vestibule, crystal springs, superb rotundas, its grottoes, 
galleries, lofty domes, arches, avenues, its waveless rivers with their eye- 
less fish, its wild echoes, strange music, etc. The atmosphere of the 
cave is about 55° Fahr., winter and summer. There is no change of 
seasons, or change of day and night, in these subterraneous regions. 
During the War of 1812, the Mammoth Cave supplied the Government 
with saltpetre in large quantities, the mines being worked by Messrs. 
Gratz of Philadelphia and Wilkens of Lexington, Ky. The salt was 
transported in ox-carts and on pack-mules to Philadelphia. Since 
1815, the cave has been only valuable as a place of exhibition, the 
original territory having gradually grown from two hundred acres in 
1809 to two thousand in 1879. At one time, the uniformity of the 
temperature and the highly oxygenated air of the cave, which has the 
purity of mountain air without its rarity, was supposed to be favorable 
to consumptives. In 1845, a dozen cottages were erected in the cave, 
and occupied by invalids. The experiment, however, was a failure, all 
the patients havingdied or removed in a few months. 

The Wyandot Cave of Indiana is next in point of time of discovery 
and in size. The following description of it affords a fine specimen of 
the author’s style, and at the same time gives an idea of some of the 
conspicuous beauties of the cave : 


A narrow path, along a ridge shaded by oaks and beeches, led us toa sink, at the bot- 
tom of which was ashaft. Descending into this by a ladder, we picked our way through a 
narrow passage, obstructed by Pompey’s Pillar, and entered Cleopatra’s Palace, where 
there are hundreds of fine stalactites. Beyond this room there are two pits; on the 
rounded, slippery wall between them we creep along, conscious that a misstep would 
be fatal. The risk is compensated for by admission into a wilderness of beauty and 
grandeur. A stately pillar guards the way, ten feet thick and asmany high. Nestling 
by its side, as if for protection, equal in | eight, but only three inches in diameter, rises 
a slender shaft of semi-transparent, snow-white alabaster. We wander on, beneath a 
ceiling fretted with glistening pendants, amid pillars and pilasters, flying buttresses and 
interlacing arches, with here a cascade in mid-air transmuted into stone, and there a 
sculptured cell amid clustered columns. This gallery of marvels ends in the Peri’s 
Prison, an exquisite grot, not more than five feet deep, crossed by a row of pillarets, 
like the bars of a cage. Red fire, burned within this dainty cavity, produces a magical 
effect, throwing roseate hues over the fantastic and snowy piles. 


It may be added that this beautiful cave has been explored for 
twenty-three miles, affording one hundred and forty-four objects of in- 
terest. 

The Luray Caverns are the last of the three in size and period of 
discovery, but unsurpassed by either in the beauty and variety of their 
formations. Although discovered so recently as 1878, they have already 
been visited by thousands from Europe and America. 

Besides the caves here mentioned, the volume contains a yeneral ac- 
count of the minor caverns in all parts of the world. The wood-cuts 
are faithful copies of photographs taken under Mr. Hovey’s direction. 
The book is well punctuated, but the syntax is occasionally faulty, while 
the index is sometimes misleading. But these are slight defects, and are 
only mentioned that they may be corrected in another edition. 








MINOR NOTICES. 

NE of the finest Special Dictionaries that we have lately seen is M. J. W. Mollet’s 
“Tllustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and Archeology,” of which an 
American reprint has been issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The work ap- 
peared originally in French, and was toa degree founded on the well-known compilation 
of M. Ernest Bosc, the Paris architect. M. Bosc gave his attention, however, chiefly 
to Greek and Roman antiquities, while M. Mollet reduces this section of his work to 
smal] compass, it being, he says, treated in other places more fully than he can possibly 
treat it with the space at his command. The indebtedness to M. Bosc, except so far as 
plan is concerned, is in the’matter of illustrations. These, 450 in number, have been 
taken from M. Bosc’s book, and 250 new ones have been added, making an illustrated 
text-book of definitions of unexampled richness. The scope of the book includes 
Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, Color, Costume, Decoration, Heraldry, 
Ornament, Pottery, Painting, Sculpture and various other main divisions of art and 
archzology, and it will be found to comprise an exhaustive list of words and technical 
terms used therein. A great part of this material has been used, not only by Bosc but 
by compilers of similar works, but it is claimed, and apparently with justice, that more 
thoroughness in some divisions has been reached here than ever before. Thus, in 
Needlework, Ivories, Goldsmiths’ Work and Painters’ Materials, there is.a bulk of infor- 
mation here not elsewhere as easily accessible, and various Indian, Chinese and Japanese 
terms which have quite recently come into general use in art, will be found, as we think, 
in no other manual published in this country. M. Mollet’s “ Dictionary ” is a credit to 

him and to his publishers. 

The John W. Lovell Company of New York have issued, in their popular, cheap 
series of reprints, two novels from the French, one of which can be measurably com- 
mended, while the other has such small ciaim to consideration that we cannot but 
wonder to see it in such good company as this series for the most part offers. Octave 
Feuillet’s “ Marriage in High Life,” to which we in part refer, has all the best charac- 
teristics of its author. In form it is graceful, in personality it is discriminating if not 
very profound, and in the management of dialogue—always one of Feuillet’s strong 
points—it will delight all who take pleasure in Gallic methods in fiction. The trans- 
lation by Celia Logan is effective. ‘The Duke of Kandos,” by A. Mathey, is a trashy 
piece of sensationalism; a weak imitation of Gaborieau, but lacking the vim of that 
paraphraser of the police records. 

Mr. Dyson Rishell’s drama, “ Elfrida,” is amateurish, yet it not seldom develops a 
fine, manly vigor, while it presents a careful study of Saxon life in England. We do 
not see much indication of acting strength in this drama, but possibly that was a con- 
tingency not contemplated in ity production. It is at all events a very honest, straight- 
forward piece of writing, and elevated in tone. Good things may be hoped from a 
writer with such distinctly high ideals. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

It may seem a rash assertion, considering the trash in the novel writing line that 
pours from the press ina ceaseless stream, but it really seems that “The Duchesse 
Undine ” is one of the wretchedest apologies for bookmaking that has, at least lately, 
appeared. It would be unjust to “Ouida” and Zola te pronounce Mr. Hanson Penn 
Diltz’s book an imitation of those writers. The design was doubtless to produce some- 
thing similarly sensational, but the effect has been merely to follow the vicious loose- 
ness of the models, while there has been added thereto an amount of silliness that 
would be incredible but for the irrefragable proof of it. Who cam read such books ? 
The “ servant-gal ” weeklies and the American equivalents of “ The Penny Dreadful ” 
are a hundred per cent. better than “The Duchesse Undine,” and correspondingly 
cheaper, so that the question’of audience is as puzzling as the wonder over the kind of 
brain that can produce such “literature.” (T. B. Peterson & Bro., Philadelphia.) 


——_—__— a 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THE DucHEssE UNDINE. A novel. By Hanson Penn Diltz. Pp. 432. $1.25. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
TEXT-BOOK OF PHONOGRAPHY. By Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Scott-Browne. Part I. Pp. 
88. $1. D. L. Scott-Browne, New York. 


THE CELESTIAL SYMBOL INTERPRETED. By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. Pp. 700. 
$5. J.C. McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia. 
SARDOU’S NEW PLAY. 

Paris, December, 1882. 
HENEVER Sardou writes a new play, the critics bring the same series of charges 
against him: he is a trickster, a conjurer, a plagiarist ; his work is clever pres- 

tidigitation ; he has no literary merit; his pieces are full of surprises; they are amusing 
and interesting at the moment, but they do not hold the stage like the pieces of Augier 
and Dumas. There is some truth in all these charges, but still Sardou remains the only 
man who can build up a piece like « Fedora,” his new drama, which has been pro- 
duced at the Vaudeville. I admit that it is full of dramatic sleight of hand, but it is 
none the less full of passion. of emotion, of tenderness. When you come to analyze it, 
‘«« Fedora” contains more than one offence against probability, but the interest is none 
the less sustained, none the less captivating and none the less violently moving. The 
acting of Sarah Bernhardt and Pierre Berton, in the two leading réles is perfect; 
nothing finer could be imagined; in short, “ Fedora” is an immense and undisputed 
success both for author and artistes. This is enough. Why quarrel with our pleas- 
ure, if pleasure it be to see human creatures suffering for three long hours, and to 
suffer with them as if one were living their lives ; let us then at once pass to a rapid 
analysis of the piece. 

Wladimir Garishkine, a brilliant young officer, the son of the chief of the police of 
St. Petersburg, is about to be married to the princess, Fedora Romazoff, a wealthy and 
beautiful lady. One night W/adimir is found assassinated in an isolated house at St. 
Petersburg. His servants bring him home dying, and, at the end of the first act, he 
dies without having recovered consciousness. Fedora overcon.cs her grief, concerts 
with the police, suspicion falls on the Count Loris Ipanoff. Fedora has him arrested. 
Ipanoff is the assassin; Wladimir is the son of the chief of police, therefore /panoff 
must be a Nihilist. The curtain falls on this conclusion, with the servants all kneeling 
at the bedside of their dead master. 

This first act is rapid, simple, striking, and of a concentrated intensity of episode 
which gives a sensation of reality. 
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The second act transports us to Paris,to the salon of the Coméesse Olga Soukarej, 
a charming and frivolous creature, who plays at conspiracy to amuse herself. The 
exiled Count Loris /panoff is one of the habitués of this salon. There he meets 
Fedora, who has imposed upon herself the mission of discovering and bringing to jus- 
tice the assassin of her betrothed. The proof against Zoris was not clear. Fedora, 
under cover of a pretended disgrace, has come to Paris to direct the Russian secret 
police in their surveillance of the Nihilists, and especially of Zorzs. Still she does net 
feel an instinctive repulsion for him; she even allows him to be very attentive to her; 
she almost thinks she loves him; at any rate, she would sooner find him innocent than 
guilty. Zoris declares his love; Fedora listens more sincerely than she had intended. 
In a moment of expansion she tells Zoris that the Czar has pardoned her, and pro- 
poses that they should return together to Russia. Thereupon Loris confesses that he 
cannot because he is accused of a crime. “What crime?” “The death of a man.” 
“What man?” “Wladimir Garishkine.” “But it is not true?” “ Yes, it is true!” 
Fedora has then the assassin’s own confession. She hesitates between her love and 
her vengeance. Then, dominating her emotion, she asks Loris to tell her the details. 
Impossible! This is neither the hour nor the place for such a confession. ‘“ Very 
good,” says Fedora ; “I will go home and expect you at midnight.” 

‘In the third act we find Fedora in her house on the deserted Quai de Billy. The 
princess is giving orders to her police agents. Joris will enter by the garden door. 
When Fedora has learned what she wishes to know, Zor?s will go out by the vestibule ; 
the police are then to arrest him, to kill him, even, if necessary, and to place him on 
board a yacht which will take them down the Seine to Havre, where Loris will be 
handed over to the Russian authorities. These violent measures are taken because, as 
the crime of Loris is supposed to be of a political nature, the French Government 
would refuse his extradition. 

While giving these orders, Fedora writes to the chief of police at St. Petersburg, 
announcing that Zoris has confessed his crime, and adding the names of his two ac- 
complices, Platon Sokoleff and his brother Valerian Ipanoff. At this point, Loris 
arrives. He has just received terrible news; he has been condemned by default and his 
property confiscated ; he is exiled forever, he will never again see his mother, nor the 
brother whom he loves so dearly. “Ah! if I only knew who denounced me, whv 
tracked me with spies even to France, if I only knew the author of all my misfortunes, 
{ would kill him!” Fedora trembles at this menace, but what matter, in an hour she 
will have avenged Wladimir. She presses Loris to finish the story of the murder. He 
did not kill Wladimir out of politieal vengeance; he is not a Nihilist; he had discov- 
ered that Wladimir was the lover of his wife; they had a duel; Wladimir shot and 
wounded Loris, Loris returned the shot and killed Wladimir. Wladimir the lover 
of Loris’s wife? Loris shows the letters of Wladimir, in which he makes cheap of 
Fedora, whom he was going to marry, simply to obey his father and for the sake of 
her money. dora reads these letters with horror. Zoris then continues his narra- 
tive, and when he describes how he fired his pistol on Wladimir, Fedora exclaims as 
if she were present at the real scene of carnage: “ Ah! yes, kill him, kill him and her 
too!” The effect is immense. But what will be the denouement of this sensational 
situation ? If Loris goes out he is lost. On the other hand, Fedora cannot reveal to him 
the ambush that she has laid. By force of passion and tenderness, she makes Lor?s 
remain in her house until day. 

The fourth act does not show us the happy legalization of the love of Loris and 
Fedora. Fedora’s blind pursuit of vengeance has produced terrible, fatal, irremediable 
consequences. ‘The chief of police has been disgraced and ZLor?s has been pardoned, 
but before his fall the chief of police had had time to wreak his vengeagce on the two 
supposed accomplicesof Loris: Platon Sokoleff has perished in prison of starvation, 
and Valerian /panoff has been drowned in his dungeon by a sudder rising of the 
Neva. On learning the death of her son, the mother of the /panoffs has fallen life- 
less. At the same time that Zor?s receives this terrible news, he learns that he had 
been denounced by a woman, a Russian resident at Paris, and Loris vows to kill her. 
For that matter, in half an hour he will know her name for his friend Aorof announces 
arrival from St. Petersburg. The despair, the tears and the supplications of Fedora 
cause the truth to flash across his mind; it is Fedora, the woman whom he loves and 
of whom he thinks himself loved, who has been the cause of all his misfortunes. In 
an outburst of hatred and fury he calls her a spy,an infamous woman, springs upon her, 
half strangles her, beats her head against the floor. /¢dora struggles, frees herself, 
drinks a cup of poison and dies in his arms, pardoned. 

From this brief analysis, the reader may form an idea of the effect produced by 
these four acts of emotion and of terror, especially when played to perfection by an 
artiste like Sarah Bernhardt, not the Sarah Bernhardt of nomad fame, but Sarah trained 
by a dramatist like Sardou, Sarah acting in an immense réle written in such a manner 
as to bring into relief all the phases of her talent, all her utter femininity and all her 
nervosity. “Fedora” is the greatest triumph of Sardou’s dramatic career and the 
supreme consecration of Sarah Bernhardt as a prodigious artiste, one of the greatest 
that the stage has seen. THEODORE CHILD. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE newly projected catalogue of the works of Velasquez and Murillo will be pub- 
lished by Mr. J. W. Bouton, of New York, Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. acting 
as the London agents for the work. 


« A Woman’s Reason,” Mr. Howells’s new novel, begun in the February number 
of The Century, promises to resemble rather some of his earlier books than his last. 
The first instalment opens the story in Boston among familiar streets, and concerns 
itself with a Miss Helen Harkness, who “ danced through Harvard,” was graduated, 
and proposed to by several of the men of her class, whom she judged were all silly, 

and accordingly refused. It has the tone of “ The Lady of the Aroostook.” 


- 
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Since the publication of “ A Transplanted Rose,” there has been a good deal of 
speculation as to the authorship of that pungent satire on New York society, Mrs. Rose 


| Hawthorne Lathrop and Mrs. Burton N. Harrison being among the writers to whom 


the novel has been attributed. ‘The story was written by Mrs. John Sherwood. 


A “Concise English History” has been prepared by Mr. W. M. Lupton, which is 
specially intended to assist candidates preparing for army, civil service, local, and other 
examinations. Though intended for English use, such compendious works have a 
certain value which makes them always useful for study or consultation. The book 
has a very complete and minute index, and is published by the Longmans, London. 


Admirers of Sir Arthur Helps, the genial author of “Friends in Council,” will be 
glad to welcome a new edition of his “Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd,” 
which has been heretofore a very scarce book, costing $5 or $6, and only by accident 
procurable at that price. The publishers are Wilson & McCormick, Glasgow. Has 
not the time come when some personal memorial of Sir Arthur Helps should be given 
to the public? 


A new edition of Bishop Thirlwall’s « Letters to a Friend,” which was edited by 
Dean Stanley, will be published immediately by the Bentleys, London. It will con- 
tain a good deal of fresh matter. 


The death of Gottfried Kinkel was a serious loss to German literature. Kinkel 
left an important poem in manuscript which is to be published immediately in Bruns- 
wick. It is entitled “ Tanagra, Idyll aus Griechenland,” and the poet has laid his 
scene in the classical period of Grecian art, and is said to have been inspired by the 
charming “ figurines ” discovered during the excavations at the Tanagra graves in 
1872, and which give so pleasant a view of the domestic life of the period. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., pursuing their plan of brief works of travel, have 
just brought out a book by Miss Mary Field, which is entitled « Glimpses of South 
America,” and gives a very full account of “the Land of the Pampas.” 


Mr. William Black writes to the London A‘heneum that, while no one can desire 
the establishment of international copyright more ardently than he does, yet he greatly 
doubts whether, had such a copyright existed, he would have been much better off 
than he has been under the liberal treatment accorded him by the Harpers, who have 
been his American publishers for a dozen years past. 


Many questions relating to English rule in India will be discussed in Mr. R. Bos 
worth Smith’s forthcoming « Life of Lord Lawrence,” which the Scribners will bring 
out in this country about the middle of February. 


Miss Delia Bacon has had a successor raised up to follow in the argument that 
Lord Bacon was the author of the Shakespearean drama, in the person of Mrs. Henry 
Pott, who has published, through the Longmans, the private notes made by Francis 
Bacon about 1594, and hitherto unprinted, under the title of “ The Promus of Formu- 
laries and Elegancies,” illustrating and elucidating these notes by passages from 
Shakespeare’s plays. Dr. Edwin E. Abbott, though not agreeing with Mrs. Pott in 
her convictions, has written an introduction to the book, in which he takes up the 
work from a philological and critical standpoint, and expresses his agreement with 
Dr. Johnson that “a dictionary of the English language might be compiled from 
Bacon’s works alone.” 


The Bohlen Lectures for 1882, six in number, recently delivered by the Bishop of 
Michigan (Dr. Harris) on the question of “ the Relation of Christianity to Civil Au- 
thority,” will be issued immediately by Mr. T. Whittaker, New York. ‘The same 
publisher has also in preparation “ Principles of Agnosticism applied to Evidences of 
Christianity,” by the Rev. J. Andrews Harris, D. D., of Philadelphia. 


M. Renan, it is said, will shortly collect, in a volume of “ Souvenirs,” the autobio- 
graphical papers that he has been contributing to the Aevue des Deux Mendes. 


The Bibliographer for the coming year promises a series of articles on a scheme 
for a general catalogue of periodical literature by Cornelius Walford, on Benjamin 
Franklin by Edward Solly, and on the earlier book auctioneers; also notes on privately 
printed books by W. P. Courtney. 


Miss Nora Perry contributes to the Boston ome Yournal an agreeable article on 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, but “ Templeton,” the Boston correspondent of the 
Hartford Courant, complains of the paper that it omits reference to any of Mrs. Spof 
ord’s more elaborate work as an author. To read it, says “ Templeton,’ one would 
suppose that Mrs. Spofford never wrote anything “ except magazine stories and poetry.” 
We fancy the correspondent would find it difucult to find anything in all the lady's 
“ works ” outside of this very elastic category. 


It is said that Mr. Osgood fixes the circulation of Mr. Howells’s stories at about 
fifteen thousand copies. Mr. James’s do not quite reach that figure in this country, 
though they have more popularity abroad. : 


Messrs. Scribner & Welford have just published Dr, Dresser’s book on “ Japanese 
Arts.” The author made a journey in Japan, with the sole aim of studying the arts of 
the Japanese people. Though it reads something like a volume of travel, it is not in- 
tended to be anything more than a comprehensive and technical account of the condi- 
tion and progress of the country’s arts—industrial and architectural particularly—and 
their influence upon modern designing methods. The illustrations are all by Japanese 
artists. 


ART NOTES. 
HE marble head of Apollo, which formerly belonged to Sir Richard Worsley, has 
been presented to the British Museum. The head has been measured, and has 
been found to agree exactly in its measurements with the Cyrene and the Choiseul- 
Gouffin heads of Apollo in the British Museum, and also with the head of the statue of 
Apollo at Athens. 


Mr. Mundella, M. P., stated at the recent prize presentation in the West London 
School of Art, that, thirty years ago, if a designer was wanted in Sheffield, they sent 
to France for him, to Paris, Englishmen being considered destitute of originality, while 
now, so totally had things altered, it was thought that Englishmen had more originality 
and feeling for art than Frenchmen, in spite of their great advantages of living con- 
stantly in an atmosphere of art, amid art classes, and with an enormous demand for art 
productions. In 1862 the grants to schools of art amounted to £12,000 and in 1881 
to £70,000. In 1857 there were 30,000 persons receiving instruction in free-hand 
drawing ; in 1881 there were 850,000. In 1857 the teachers of art aided by the State 
amounted to 43,000 and in 1881 to 917,000. 


Mr. Donahue, the Chicago sculptor, is at work on “ The Transit of Venus,” a group 
in which the sun is represented by a strong, bearded man, who sits looking backward 
over his shoulder, and Venus by the nude figure of a graceful woman, 
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Persons wishing to learn designing or the minor arts, especially with a view to 
teaching, would do well to write to Gen. Eaton, Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., and obtain gra¢is a pamphlet entitled “ Industrial Art 
in Schools,” by Charles G. Leland. 


Mr. Boehm has been commissioned by the Queen of England to execute a marble 
bust of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, for Windsor Castle. 


Dr. Lippmann, Director of the Royal Cabinet of Engravings at Berlin, has received 
an Order of a high class for the great adroitness he displayed in the purchase of the 
Hamilton collection for Prussia. 


The British Royal Academy has elected, as an honorary member in place of the late 
M~Viollet le Duc, the celebrated French architect, Ludwig Kraus, the great German 
genre painter. The Academy has only six foreign honorary members, and this was 
the first election of the kind in fourteen years. 


The foundation stone of the magnificent Church of the Saviour at Vienna, which 
has been under construction for twenty-six years, and is the expression of a national 
thanksgiving for the preservation of a monarch’s life, is a block of marble quarried on 
the Mount of Olives, Jerusalem. The church will cost $1,875,000. “4 


Jane Stuart, daughter of Gilbert Charles Stuart, the artist who painted the familiar 
portrait of Washington, lives in Newport, R. I. Her house is embellished with many 
pictures of her own painting, but also has reminders of her father. She says that his 
finest picture of Washington is in the Senate chamber of the Rhode Island State House. 


Two important books about Rossetti have appeared within a month in England. 
Mr. William Sharp’s “ Dante Gabriel Rossetti: A Record and a Study,” will not wait 
for an introduction to any who are acquainted with Rossetti’s pictures or.poems. Mr. T. 
Hall Caine’s “ Recollections of Rossetti” neither supersedes nor complements a book like 
Mr. Sharp’s. Each writer has something to say, and each reflects views of Rossetti 
which it is worth while to have, but neither of these friends has exhausted the subject 
which he treats. Mr. Caine keeps close to biography and to personal memoranda, 
while Mr. Sharp only gives enough of biographical incident to serve as a framework 
of his study of Rossetti’s paintings and writings. 

Mr. P. Fancourt Hodgson is preparing a classified catalogue of monumental and 
sepulchral brasses made before 1700, extant in English churches and cathedrals. 


A Japanese Art Exhibition is now open at Yokohama. Many of the scenes and 
figures tend to the grotesque. Asa rule, Japanese artists do not use easels, sinee, like 
many Orientals, they are used to sitting on the flour. On this stand all the implements 
required by the artist. The silk or paper upon which he paints is stretched on a frame 
of the size required for the dimensions of the picture and is flat on the floor. The 
artist sits on his haunches with his work before him. To get down to his labor he 
must bend forward ina position that must cause his back to ache most dreadfully. 
The right hand is held steady by the wrist resting in the left hand as a support. May 
it not be possible that many of the Japanese errors in composition and perspective grow 
out of this manner of working ? 


Edward V. Valentine, the Richmond sculptor, is working at a heroic statue of John 
C. Breckinridge, for Lexington, Ky., and a bust of Hayne, of South Carolina. His 
recumbent statue of Lee will be unveiled next June at Washington and Lee University. 

NEWS SUMMARY. 

—The Fitz-John Porter bill came up in the Senate on the 12th instant, The 
amendment reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, providing that Porter 
shall receive no pay, compensation or allowance prior to his reinstatement in the 
army, was agreed to. Mr. Conger moved to indefinitely postpone the bill. The mo- 
tion was lost—yeas 24, nays 31—and the bill was passed by a vote of 33 to 27. The 
negative vote was made up of Republicans, while the affirmative contained only 3 Re- 
publicans—Senators Cameron, Sewell and Hoar. 











—There has been a lively correspondence between Mr. Eagan and Mr. Pigott con- 
cerning the Irish Land League funds. Mr. Pigott declares that $100,000 of the funds 
are unaccounted for. 


—Mr. Sexton will leave Ireland immediately for the United States, in response to 
a request preferred by Mr. Parnell, who has received a cable despatch from President 
Mooney, of the American Land League, asking him to send Mr. Sexton to attend a 
convention, to be held in the United States in February, for the purpose of reorgan- 
izing the American Land League into a National League. 


—An earthquake shock was felt throughout Southern Illinois on the 12th instant 
(Friday morning), and the shock extended into Kentucky. 


—The Shipping Bill was passed by the Senate on Friday, Sections 18, 19 and 20, 
containing the drawback, free ship and free material provisions being stricken out, by 
a vote of 159 to 54. 


—It is stated that the Russian estimates for. 1883 show a deficit of 27,000,000 
roubles, but it is hoped that by the exercise of economy no actual deficit will occur. 


—NMr. Edwin Booth has had a very distinguished success in Berlin as Hamlet 
It is the first American experiment in a “ polyglot” performance, such as various 
European actors have made familiar in the United States of late years, and as such 
attracts much notice. The German press is unanimous in Mr. Booth’s praise. 


—The Prince of Wales on Saturday unveiled the statue at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, erected to the memory of the French Prince Imperial, by the 
subscriptions of officers and men of the British army. In his remarks, the Prince of 
Wales said the ceremony was nota political one in any sense of the word. 


—The Planters’ Hotel, in St. Louis, was partially burned early on Sunday morning, 
The fire was confined to the servants’ quarter, but it cost the loss of four lives. About 
the same time on Sunday morning the Kussell House, Neenah, Wisconsin, was burned 
to the ground ; the guests escaping, but many of them being badly frost-bitten. The 
loss of life at the Milwaukee hotel fire is now fixed at $2, with many persons painfully 
injured. 

—A series of disasters have occurred to the steam colliers of the Reading Railroad 
Company recently. On Sunday of last week, the Allentown went ashore off Ridley 
creek; on Monday following, the Williamsport broke her propeller shaft ; and on the 
same day the Rattlesnake started several rivets by contact with the ice. On Saturday 
last the Berks went ashore on Reedy Island, but got off without damage. The Potts- 
ville is ashore near Sea Girt. 

—The Assembly of North Carolina, by a vote of 98 to 9, on Saturday, instructed its 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to vote for Federal aid for State educational 


purposes. 





—During a performance on Saturday at a circus in Berditscheff, in Russian Po- 
land, a fire broke out in the building, and before the spectators could escape the whole 
structure was ablaze. Three hundred persons perished inthe flames. ‘The building 
was of wood, and the doors opened inward. 


—Latest reports of the blizzard in Dakota, Minnesota, Northern Wisconsin and 
Iowa say that a number of people have been frozen to death and lost in the snow, and 
that railroad travel is much impeded. 


—Saturday was the last day for filing claims in the reéstablished Court of Alabama 
Claims. The number filed is aboui 5,500. 


—In the House of Representatives, on Saturday, the Pension and Fortification 
bills were passed. The Pension bill appropriates for army pensions, $85,000,000; 
navy pensions, $1,000,000 ; fees and expenses of examining surgeons, $275,000; pay 
of agents, $290,000 ; contingent expenses, $10,000. The Fortification bill makes an 
appropriation of $325,000. 


—The Tweddle Hall Building in Albany, N. Y., identified closely with many 
interests, and especially with the recent political history of the State, was burned on 
Tuesday morning, with an estimated loss of $500,000. 


—Governor Pattison was installed on Tuesday at Harrisburg. A communication 
was received by the State Senate from him, nominating William S. Stenger for Secre- 
tary of State; Lewis C. Cassidy, Attorney General; P. M. Guthrie, Adjutant General, 
and S. Davis Page, Controller of Philadelphia. 


—The Paris Figaro on Tuesday published a manifesto, issued by Prince Napoleon 
(*Plon Plon”’), criticising the political situation in France, and claiming the Napo- 
leonic inheritance. The manifesto was also found placarded in several quarters of 
Paris. The Prince dwelt onthe impotence and incapacity of the Government, the dis- 
union of parliament, and the decadence of the army, and of the finances. He ad- 
verts to the plebiscites by which the Empire was sanctioned. The manfesto was torn 
down by the police. The /igare was seized and Prince Napoleon was arrested. 


—The Civil Service Reform bill was signed on Tuesday by President Arthur. 


—The total exports of breadstuffs from the United States during the year 1882 
amountéd@ in value to $182,682,734, against $224,124,832 during 1881. 


—The Legislature of Texas has passed a bill withdrawing the “ fifty cent land” 


from sale. , 


—The following United States Senators had been elected up to Wednesday inclu- 
sive: Democrats, Eli Sxulsbury, Delaware; Isham G. Harris, Tennessee; M. W. Ran- 
som, North Carolina; A. H. Garland; Arkansas. Republicans, William P.. Frye, 
Maine; Shelby M. Cullom, Illinois. ‘These are all reélections, except in the case of 
Governor Cullom, who is a new member. 


—There is a contest over the choice of a successor to Mr. Pattison, as Controller of 
the city of Philadelphia. Mr. Pattison did not resign, but, having taken the oath as 
Governor, and so vacating the place, nominated S. Davis Page to fill the vacancy. 
The Senate did not confirm the nomination, but referred it to the Judiciary Committee. 
The Governor’s right to fill the vacancy is disputed, however, by most of the Republi- 
can members of the Philadeiphia Councils, and they, having held a joint convention 
on Wednesday, elected W. M. Taggart, who has been Chief Auditor under Mr. Patti- 
son, to the place. It will have to be settled by the courts, no doubt, which has the 
power to make the temporary appointment, under the circumstances—the Governor or 
Councils. Eminent legal advice has been had on each side. 


—The “ obituary ” list of the week includes the names of Clark Mills, the sculptor ; 
Charles Canby, a noted Delaware abolitionist; Joseph Sailer, more than forty years 
the financial editor of the Philadelphia Zedyer; Rt. Rev. Joseph C. Talbott, Episcopal 
Bishop of Indiana; Baron Wolzogen, German author, and General W, N. Pendleton, 
an ex-Confederate officer and also a minister of the Gospel. 


DRIFT. 


—The International Exhibition at Antwerp, which is to be held this year, promises 
to be a very considerable affair. Holland has awakened from the lethargy with which 
the project -was first regarded, and great preparations are being already made for the 
reception of the many thousands of expected visitors. A thousand Dutch firms have 
already entered their names as exhibitors, and demand 8,000 square yards of space. 
Belgium surpasses this figure. Germany is sending a large number of exhibits, in- 
cluding those of the house of Krupp. England is said to be fairly represented. 


—A not generally known ruling of the Post Office Department is that postage 
stamps so placed upon an envelope as not to expose their entire surface, are not accepted 
for postage, as in the case of three one-cent stamps placed one over the other, so as to 
expose only a limited portion of the two stamps first placed thereon, and such letters 
are treated as one prepaid bya one-cent stamp only. 


—The Imperial German Post-Office practically controls the newspaper trade of the 
Empire. Every post-office is ready to receive subscriptions for not only any German 
journal, but almost any newspaper of note published in the world. The new cata- 
logue of the German Post-Office for 1883, which is just published, shows a total of 
8,412 newspapers, any of which the department is ready to supply to subscribers at 
any office throughout the Empire. Of this total, 5,550 are in the German language, 
and the rest include journals in the other languages of Europe. 


—The Brussels Tramway Company has submitted for trial a very ingenious plan 
tor clearing their lines from any obstacle, or, in case of passengers falling from the 
carriages, preventing them from getting under the wheels. It is the invention of M. 
Van de Velde, and consists of steel bars, with a kind of fender in corkwood, which 
will be attached to the front of the tram-cars. At the trial a “ mannequin,” weighing 
about 140 pounds, was placed on the rails in every kind of position, and pushed aside 
by the advancing carriage with the greatest facility without being injured in the least 
by the wheels. 


—During the excavations in the Piazza Vittorio Emanueli, in Rome, the workmen 
have found a sepulchre of the bronze age. It is a hole dug in the tufa and lined with 
rough stones, the whole being six feet long and three feet wide. No ashes were 
found, and the other remains proved it to belong to the transition period between the 
stone age and the bronze age. The whole space between the Via Merulana and the 
railway station is covered with similar graves lying deep under the ancient Erquilie. 
Considering the number of remains discovered during the last twelve years, and those 
recorded by old writers, it is probable that a town was founded on the site in the 
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—The Yournal des Debats says: “England has practically taken possession of 


Egypt. We may regret this, but we have no right to protest against exclusion from an 
arrangement since justified by our own abstaining from intervention.” 


—The Russian Geographical Society has addressed to other scientific societies of 
Russia a proposal to collaborate in the publication of a general description of Siberia. 
The Geographical Society undertakes for its part the publication of a geographical 
description and of a general bibliographical index of all works and papers on Siberia. 


—The steamer Victoria, of the Warren line, which arrived at Liverpool recently, 
landed 1,580 sheep and 378 oxen. This is the sixth trip she has made with the new 
system of ventilation by extra funnels and air-shafts in the funnel casing. uring this 
time she has taken over a total of 7,846 sheep and 3,211 head of cattle, and has lost 
only nine cattle on the passage. 


—The Clyde ship-building trade for 1882 shows in its returns that the year was one 
of great, not to say unexampled, activity. 291 vessels were built of an aggregate ton- 
nage of 391,934 tons, as against 261 vessels in 1881, representing an aggregate of 
341,022tons. The increased tonnage, therefore, was 50,902, as compared with an in- 
crease of 100,000 tons the year before. inning with 1859, the following figures of 
ao various years show the extraordinary growth of this Clyde industry within 
less one generation: 1859, 35,709 tons: 1862, 69,967; 1863, 123,262; 1864, 
178,505 ; 1867, 108,024; 1869, 192,310; 1872, 230,347 ; 1874, 262,430; 1877, 169,710; 
1878, 222,353; 1879, 174,750; 1880, 241,114. 

—The Church of England Temperance Chronicle publishes the following letter 
recently received from Mr. Irving :—“TI have no hesitation in saying that the use of 
stimulants by actors when playing is unnecessary and injurious. With very few excep- 
tions, dramatic artists most carefully abstain from all such when at work. The late Mr. 
Phelps carried this abstinence to a singular extent. ‘ What do you do,’ said a friend to 
him, ‘if you feel tired or thirsty when at work?’ ‘ What do I do?’ replied the old 
tragedian, ‘ what do I do? I bite my tongue!’ ” 


——— = 


COMMUNICATION. 
THE NATIONAL REVENUES AND EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THe AMERICAN: 

HAVE read with great interest your articles on “Southern Education.” While 

all good citizens should wish to see the people of the South educated, yet a bill to 
distribute among the several States a large sum of money in proportion to their illiter- 
acy seems to me to be grossly unfair to the great States of the North, who pay nearly 
all the taxes of the Federal Government. 

Would it not be much better to divide a large sum, say $50,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000, among all the States in proportion to their population, to be used for the 
purposes of education, and thus at the same time relieve the people of the entire United 
States of a portion of the burden of direct taxation, get rid of some of the surplus in 
the treasury of the United States, and at the sanie time spread education in the South ? 

ig Yours, truly, 





Z. burg, January 16. WILLIAM PEARSON. 





I 

The question asked by our correspondent would be answered by THE AMERICAN 
decidedly in the affirmative, that being in the line of the proposition which we have 
been urging. It ig not suggested to distribute on the basis of illiteracy, but on the 
basis of population... if4s proper to observe, to guard against misapprehension, 
that THE AMER moes not have in view a “distribution” to the States, in the 
nature of a gift or a » Our plan is for the United States to continue the collec- 
tion of part of the ihtermal revenue taxes—that on the manufacture of liquors, for 
example—for the benefit of the several States, and of the people. The revenues from 
these taxes are no longer needed by the national treasury, but they are very much 
needed by the State treasuries, a féw excepted, and even more for the relief of county 
and city taxation. The ional authority, however, can alone maintain this liquor 
tax; the States, acting tely, could not. 

It is also proper to” rve that the Southern States pay a large share of the 
internal taxation. Thus, for the fiscal year last reported (ending June 30, 1882), the 
total collections were $146.520,273.71, and of this the Sguthern States contributed as 


follows : . 
Alabama, : . $140,532.92 
Arkansas, ‘ ; 109,039. 36 
Delaware, . . 350,906. 37 
Florida, * . 280,227.32 
Georgia, ° ; 359,360.87 
Kentucky, 10,5 31,236.14 
Louisiana, 918,899.19 
Maryland, 2,822,2 38.28 
Mississippi, 94,098.90 
Missouri, 75539,487.94 


North Carolina, 2,867,414.52 


South Carolina, 119,099.79 
Tennessee, 997,728.00 
Texas, 258,432.93 
Virginia, 6,226, 308.30 
West Virginia, 502,276.56 


Total, s , oe. : “ $34,117,287.39 
This, for the sixteen States, is an average of over two millions each, and if the three 
eat liquor-producing States of Illinois, Ohio and New York are excluded from the 
Qosthers list (their total taxes being respectively 28%, 18%, and 19% millions), it 
leaves the remaining nineteen States paying but 46 millions amongst them, which is 
not much more than the average of the Southern sixteen.— Ep. THE AMERICAN. ] 
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FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, January 18. 

HE money market is easy, but things have been very quiet in the stock markets, 
though yesterday a revival of activity and a “ bullish feeling” were reported 

both in Philadelphia and New York. There was also a general advance in prices, 
and it was reported that “orders to buy” were more numerous. The breadstuffs ex- 
port return for December shows that the amount shipped reached $17,086,041 in value, 
against $13,806,400 in December, 1881. The increase was mostly in wheat flour. On’ 
account of a prolonged drought in the New England States, there have been many 














manufacturing establishments partially or entirely idle. At Lowell, Lawrence and 
Lewiston, they were “shut down” for two days of last week. The production of 
cotton goods has thus been somewhat lessened. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales) of leading stocks in the Phila- 
delphia market yesterday: Northern Pacific, 5034; Ditto, preferred, 8714; Buffalo, 
Pittsburg and Western, 19; Philadelphia and Erie, 20; Lehigh Navigation, 405 ; 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 607% ; Reading Railroad, 29%; Lehigh Valley 643/. 

The closing quotations (prices bid) in the New York market, yesterday, were as 
follows : 

Central Pacific, $5 54; Canada Southern, 70; C. C. and I. C., 4; Denver and Rio 
Grande, 487 ; Delaware and Hudson, 109%; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
12834; Erie, 405g; Lake Shore, 114%; Louisville and Nashville, 5734; Michigan 
Central, 9934; Missouri Pacific, 105; Northwest, common, 135%; New York Cen- 
tral, 12834; New Jersey Central, 757; Onta.io and Western, 26% ; Omaha, 53% ; 
Omaha, preferred, 11234 ; Pacific Mail, 4234; St. Paul, 10734; Texas Pacific, 42%; 
Union Pacific, 104% ; Wabash, 35 7% ; Wabash preferred, 5614 ; Western Union, 84%. 

The closing prices of United States securities in the New York market, yesterday, 
were as follows : 


Bid. Asked, 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at3% St : : 102% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . , : ‘ 113 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . ; . . 113 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ 119% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ‘i « s - 119% 119% 
United States 3s, registered, - - : - - 103% 103 % 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ‘ . ‘ . 129 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ; P 7 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ‘ . tad 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ‘ ‘ . . 132 
United States currency 6s, 1899, . . ie 132 


The statement of the New York banks, on the 13th inst., showed a large gai in 
surplus reserve ($3,233,475), so that they then held $7,870,000 in excess of the legal 
requirement. The following were the chief items in the statement : 


Jan. 6. Jan. 13. Differences. 
Loans, $317,419,200 $317,891,200 Inc. $472,000 
Specie, - 60,152,800 62,477,300 Inc. 2,325,000 
Legal tenders, . 20,204,700 22,372,900 Inc. 2,168,200 
Deposits, . 302,881,100 307,920,000 Inc. 5,038,900 
Circulation, 17,537,000 17,526,700 Dec. 10,900 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, also showed an in- 
increase, though much less in amount, of reserve. Their chief items were : 


Jan. 6. Jan 13. Differences. 
Loans, . ‘ - $72,353,295 $72,744,784 Inc. $391,489 
Reserve, . , 19,379,464 19,513,548 Inc. 134,084 
National Bank Notes 7931322 744,730 Dec. 48,586 
Due from Banks, 6,525,728 6,501,816 Dec. 23,912 
Due to Banks, . 12,090,013 12,385,785 Dec. 295,772 
Deposits, . 54,032,252 54,397,067 Inc. 304,315 
Circulation, 9,797,680 9,770,750 Dec. 20,930 


The exports of specie from New York, last week, amounted to $266,100; the whole 
of it being in silver. The main part was a shipment of $230,000 in silver bars, to 
Liverpool. 

The British revenues for the year 1882 amounted to $431,724,290, compared with 
$433,410,895 during 1881. 

Concerning the money market, the Philadelphia Ledyer, to-day, says: “There is 
no change in the money rates in this city, which rule easy, call loans being quoted at 
4(@6 per cent. and good commercial paper at about 6 per cent. In New York good 
commercial paper is quoted at 5 14(@@6% per cent., according to character. Yesterday 
in New York call money opened at 4% per cent., loaned as high as 5 and as low as 3 
per cent., and closed at 3 per cent. 

An important decision was “handed down,” on Wednesday, by the General Term 
of the Supreme Court of New York, it being a decision in the application for a man- 
damus to compel the railroad companies to receive and transport freight with all due 
speed. The matter first came before the court some months ago, during the strike of 
the freight-handlers in New York city, before Judge Haight, when the application was 
denied. The decision of the general term reverses Judge Haight’s decision, with $10 
costs, and granting the motions in each case. 

The percentage of operating expensés to earnings of northwestern roads for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1882, as given by the Mimnesota Railroad Commis- 
sion, were as follows: St. Paul, 57 per cent.; St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba, 
50.48; Northwest, 54.10; Omaha, 59.02; Northern Pacific, 43.44; St. Paul and Du- 
luth, 77.68; Minneapolis and St. Louis, 80.80; Burlington, Cedar Rapids and North- 
ern, 68.11; Minnesota Eastern, 45.50; Minneapolis, Lyndale and Minnetonka, 47.06; 
total average, 54.20 per cent. 

The bullion which is to abolish Italy’s forced paper currency has very nearly all 
passed into the Italian treasury, and there is great activity at the Zecca, the Roman 
mint, where it is rapidly passing into the form of coin of the realm. The next question 
will be whether the coins will stay in Italy, or not, when they are put in circulation. 


Ir 1s BUT WRETCHED Poticy to allow yourself to drift into an incurable disease, by 
neglecting the earliest and most tractable symptoms. By contentedly waiting for a 
Cold to get well of itself, many a one has so damaged the structure of his Lungs, as to 
put himself beyond the reach of medicines, before being conscious of danger. How 
much safer on the first indications of a Cold, to resort to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, an 
efficacious remedy for Coughs, Asthma, and all Bronchial Affections, and sure to exert 
a beneficial influence on the organs of the chest, 
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Penna. Steet Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CRossINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Steziron, Daupuin Co., Penna, 


Orrice: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. * 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND ENGINE 
Burtpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. SELLERS & Co. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUPACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PVILADELPHIA, PA, 





BARKER BROTHERS & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
a SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Teposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and Brokerage 
Business, 


NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 
CLOUGH & 


warren, ORGANS, 


THE ONLY ORGANS WITH 


QUALIFYING TUBES GIVING THE 
PIPE ORGAN TONE. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


DETROIT, MICH. 





WasHiIncton Hotet, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 











OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krogn.~, J, E. Birchinell. 
Rates to parties res remain ten days, 
according to location of — 


Fine Clothing 
Ready Made. 


We have now ready to put 
right on just as stylish, good 
fitting and well made clothing 
as you would get if you left 
your measure and waited for it. 
Business and Dress Suits in all 
the most reliable makes of For- 
eign and Domestic Cloths from 
$12 to $40. Overcoats from $10 
to the very finest, You will be 
surprised at the variety and ex- 
tent of our overcoat stock. 

We do just as well for the 
Boys. Our Boys’ Clothing fits 
well, the materials are good, 
are strongly sewed and not 
high in price. 


JoHN WaANAMAKER & Co. 


818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


THOMAS CHASE, LL.D.(Harv.), President. 


Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but 
ng to others, Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Preparatory Department. Location in the country, 
nine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penna. &, K., 
unusually healthful, an remarkably free from un- 
desirabie associations. Buildings situated in a beautiful 
park of sixty acres. Both boarding and day students 
received, Students have practical work in an Astro- 
nomical Observatory, the largest near Philadeiphia, 
and ina well-appointed Chemical Laboratory Care- 
fully selected Library of 14,000 vols., to whose shelves 
students have free access. Limited numbers bring each 
student under direct personal influence of professors 
Next Half-Year begins 2d month, (Feb. ) ist, 1883. For 
circulars, etc. apply to Pror. A. C, T HOM AS, A.M., 
Prefect, 'Haverrorp Cotiece- Post Orrice, Penna. 
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M°CLEES, 
1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 1881, 


This wonderful machine will make gas for a ten 
roomed house, equal, if not a better gas, than that fur- 
nished by the city gas companies, and at one-third the 
- charged em. Price of machine rated to sup- 
ply ten lights, $35. Twenty-five lights, $85, and all 
er sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion, 
FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 


111 N. FOURTH ST., ABOVE ARCH. 


N. B.—Wanted a live agent in every town and ci 
in the United States to handle my goods poll . A adn: | 





nent, omy oo handsomel: business can be 
built’ up on Serle connection with 
others not further information 





ESTABLISHED 1853. CHAS, 8. CAFFREY, President 


CHAS. S. CAFFREY CO. 


OF CAMDEN, N. J. 


BEST QUALITY AND DISTINCTIVE STYLES 


CARRIAGES 

















cHAS.S. CAFFREY co \ 
____CAMDEN.N.J. : 











OF VARIOUS STYLES FOR CITY AND COUNTRY USE, ALL POSITIVELY 
OUR OWN CONSTRUCTION. 


THE CELEBRATED CAFFREY WAGONS 


PERFECT FOR SPEED AND ROAD DRIVING. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE VEHICLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Warerooms: 1522 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Market and Tenth Streets, (’ . §| Chester Street, ab. Race, 
CAMDEN, N. J. } MANUFA TORIES ’ { (bet. 8th and gth,) PHILA. 
SPECIAL DesiGNs SENT UPON APPLICATION. : Address, CAMDEN, N. J. 
PRICES AND GRADE OF WORK UNIFORM TO ALL 





INSURANCE COMPANY or NORTH AMERICA 
MARINE, INLAND AND FIRE INSURANCE, 


Assets, January, 1, 1882, $8,818,805.38. 
Capital Stock, $3,000,000,00 Surplus over all Liabilities, $3,459,478.08 


CHARLES PLATT, President. GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 








STODDART'S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


SPLENDID COLLECTION OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
Just Issued—New Catalogue of over 600 Pieces of Choice Music to select from, embracing all grades and 


fM 
varieties of WT, SIZE MUSIC PAPER, BEST COMPOSERS, SURPRISINGLY CHEAP. 


4@-Send stamp for New Catalogue. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 1018 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for 
"te e..ccution of Trusts also for the Safe- keeping of Securities and V Valuables, and the Renting 
of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


EDWARD S&S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
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J. L. ERRINGER, 


President. Vice-President, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
4; ee SaRIneae, Spausr ys HEATON ALEXANDER pas. 
. McCULLAG DANIEL HADDOCK sf AMES M. AERTSE 
IAMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, ANIBL B, CUM MINS, 
Benjamin Bb. COMEGYS, Hon,.WILLIAM A. PORTER, WILLIAM 8. GRAN 


EDWARD 8. HANDY, 
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